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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE Foreign Affairs debate last Friday produced 
more than a general approval of the French pro- 
posals for an Eastern European Locarno. It revealed a 
new consciousness on the part of the House of Commons 
of the importance of maintaining the collective system 
in the world, and the necessity for this country to support 
it. It is quite true that the House’s warmest approval 
was reserved for Sir John Simon’s declaration that Great 
Britain could undertake no fresh obligations, but if we 
are ready to carry out with ordinary loyalty the general 
obligations we have contracted under the League Coven- 
ant, and the more precise, if geographically narrower, 
obligations of the Locarno Treaty, no one is likely to ask 
more of us. The reaffirmation of our duty under Locarno 
is a valuable contribution to European stability, and has 
been received nowhere with greater satisfaction than in 
Belgium, for Locarno is so often spoken of as a matter 
between Britain, France and Germany that the guarantee 
of Belgium’s frontier, no less than France’s and Germany’s, 
by Britain and Italy tends sometimes to be forgotten. 
So long as it is generally believed that the obligations con- 
tracted under Locarno will be carried out without hesita- 
tion or attempt at evasion, should need arise, then it is 

certain the need will never arise at all. 

* * * * 
Germany and the Pact 

If that is true of the Western Locarno Treaty, which 
has been in force for over eight years, it should be little 
less true—though conditions are not identical—of the 
proposed Eastern Locarno Pact, provided always that 
Germany is invited to participate in it on a basis of full 
On equality for Germany Sir John Simon very 
rightly insisted, and Germany is entitled to ask for an 
interpretation of the phrase. She may reasonably argue 
that a disarmed Germany will not be on terms of equality 


with the other signatories of the pact, who are highly 
armed. Equality in the matter of armaments was 
promised her long ago, and France, Britain and Italy may 
properly be reminded of the fact. M. Barthou’s implied 
suggestion that the Eastern Security Pact must be kept 
dissociated from disarmament negotiations will not do. 
It ought, on the contrary, as the British Foreign Secretary 
said, to open the door to new and more hopeful discussions 
on disarmament. Germany is fully entitled to emphasize 
that, but the attitude of hostility her Press has been 
adopting towards the French proposals, no doubt under 
official inspiration, is without a shred of justification. 
The Eastern European plan is in fact a challenge to Ger- 
many’s good faith. Herr Hitler has fortunately shown 
himself wiser in his foreign than in his domestic policy, 
and thanks to his silence on foreign affairs in his Reichstag 
speech he still remains uncommitted. But he must not 
suppose that Germany's abstention will kill the pact 
project. ‘ : : F 

Britain’s Air Policy . 

Mr. Baldwin’s promised announcement on the Govern- 
ment’s Air policy will no doubt have been made before 
these lines appear. Comment on its content must neces- 
sarily be deferred, but there are certain criteria by which 
the Acting Prime Minister’s statement may reasonably 
be judged. If this country is prepared to take its stand 
seriously on the collective system—and that is still the 
Government’s attitude—then it must have sufficient 
force at its disposal to discharge its international obliga- 
tions, but for the same reason it has no need for such 
armaments as it would require if it expected to be pitted 
against some other nation in single combat. Our existing 
air force cannot be considered insufficient as contribu- 
tion to an international combination against an aggressor, 
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(If it is our army must be four or five times as insufficient.) 
As to measuring our air force against those of individual 
nations, some regard must be had to common sense. 
Germany needs watching, but she is certainly in no 
position to menace us in the air today. And there could 
be no more unfortunate moment for suggesting that we 
need to build for defence against France. These are the 
only two States of any consequence within air range. 
Our oversea needs, of course, must be considered, but 
there can be no sort of excuse for the kind of ambitious 
programme Mr. Churchill and others are demanding. It 
is much more important to concentrate new efforts on 
securing an international air convention. 
, * * * * 
A New Housing Policy 
The announcement of a new Government housing 
policy by Lord Halifax in the House of Lords on Wed- 
nesday came as something of a surprise. For details of 
the plan we must wait till the autumn session, but the 
statement that the project involves rehousing and 
replanning on a scale which neither this nor any other 
country had previously contemplated is sufficient indica- 
tion of the magnitude of the Government’s ideas. It 
remains, of course, to be seen whether the achievement 
will be equal to the conception. And it is not unreason- 
able to ask why it has taken sticcessive post-War 
Governments over a dozen years, and the present 
National Government close on three years, to resolve 
to define minimum standards of accommodation and 
determine that no inhabited building shall fall below 
them. But the Government must be given full credit 
for its good intentions. The new policy is entirely to 
be welcomed, though the extent of the proposed under- 
taking is in itself an argument for the institution of a 
Statutory Housing Commission. The greater the work 
the less appropriate is it to entrust it to a section of a 
Ministry with a multitude of other important problems 
on its hands. The building of a million new houses— 
mainly houses to let rather than to sell, and the private 
builder only buiids to sell—may be necessary, and that 
calls for supervision by a specialized body with far 
larger powers than the new Advisory Committee which 
the Government proposes to appoint. 
ie om * * 


The Government and Blackshirts 

It is only now, nearly six weeks after the debate in 
the House of Commons on the Olympia hooliganism, that 
the Home Secretary announces his intention of carrying 
out the undertaking he then gave to confer with the 
leaders of the Labour and Liberal Parties in the House 
of Commons regarding special legislation to ensure the 
preservation of order at public meetings, and the tolera- 
tion or otherwise of political uniforms. The Government 
may be right in the view that they are stated to hold, that 
the Fascists’ movement has passed its zenith and is in 
decline. The events of June 30th in Germany have 
convinced a great many people with Fascist inclinations 
that dictatorship is a peculiarly uncomfortable form of 
government even for those who have the ear of the 
Dictator. The abandonment of the proposed rally at 
the White City in August may or may not be due to 
other causes than those announced. But there is cer- 
tainly no sufficient ground for concluding that the dangers 
inherent in the British Fascist movement are now 
negligible. Even Hitlerism in its triumphant progress 
had its set-backs, and for the Mosley movement to suffer, 
if it is suffering, from a summer slump, does not mean 
that it is dead. It should be carefully watched, even if 
for the moment at any rate special legislation is regarded 
as unnecessary. 


The San Francisco General Strike 

The General Strike in San Francisco which has brought 
normal business activities in the city almost to a standstill 
is a revelation of the strides that labour has made in 
organizing itself in the depression period. It arose, as 
such movements are likely to do, out of a dispute affecting 
one or two unions only. The longshoremen of San 
Francisco claim the right to control the lists of names of 7 
men who are to be taken on in the “ hiring halls”; the 
steamship companies claim to control them themselves; 
Questions of wages and hours also enter into the dispute, 
and it is a major demand of the longshoremen that any 
settlement must include all maritime workers. The 
strike-leaders, believing that the General Strike in Britain 
failed. because it inflicted sufferings on the whole com. 
munity, are bent on minimizing these sufferings. They 
are attempting by their own organization to preserve 
order and to ensure the delivery of essential supplies— 
functions which in England devolved upon Government 
aided by voluntary effort. The old issue between the 
open and closed shop is indirectly involved, and a settle- 
ment will not be easy. 

* * * * 

Distress of the Mining Industry 

Mr. Peter Lee gave a moderate, reasonable and im- 
pressive Presidential address at the annual conference of 
the Miners’ Federation. It was impossible for him not to 
draw a gloomy picture of the condition of the industry, 
which, he agreed, was distressing to the owners as well as 
the men. He was justified in saying that our new tariffs, 
by leading other nations to retaliate, have struck at our 7 
coal exports. Mr. Ernest Brown in the House of Commons | 
on the following day emphasized the fact that the trade 7 
agreements had slightly increased the exports of coal, but © 
they had already sunk to an unprecedentedly low level, 
It should scarcely surprise anyone that there is 
discontent in the mining districts when we realize 
that there has been a reduction in earnings of 28 per cent, 
though the output per person has increased by 25 per 
cent. In Mr. Lee’s speech there was nothing of that 
threatening attitude in which his predecessors have so 
often indulged. But he did appeal to the owners for 
more co-operation with the men, and to substitute trust 
for mistrust by entering into a national agreement. 
He did not blame, as he might have done, the owners’ 
organization—or failure in organization—of the industry; 
But he did assert what is undoubtedly true—that it is 
only by more willingness on the part of the owners to 
co-operate with the men that future strife can be avoided, 

* * * * 


The Revised Sedition Bill 

The Sedition Bill as it emerges from the committee 
stage after protracted argument has been robbed of 
some, at least, of its most objectionable features. The 
offence of attempting to seduce a member of His Majesty’s 
forces from his duty and allegiance ‘has been more 
precisely defined. It is no longer possible to convict a 
person merely because he has in his possession seditious 
literature ‘‘ without lawful excuse’’; there must be 
** intent to commit or to aid, abet, command or procure” 
a breach of a soldier’s duty and allegiance. The sub- 
section which made it a crime to do any act preparatory 
to the offence of seduction has been deleted. The 
option of trial by jury has been granted and two Justices 
of the Peace instead of one are required to empower the 
issue of a search warrant. In spite of all this the Bill 
in the lack of precision of its language in general, and: 
in the right that it confers in particular on magistrates 
to issue something dangerously like a general warrant, 
remains a serious encroachment on personal libertyi 
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Only an emergency in which there was reason to believe 
that Communist propaganda among the troops had assumed 
serious proportions could justify it. 
* * * * 

Socialists and Communists 

The degree of importance to be attached to the alliance 
struck between the. French Socialists and Communists 
for the purpose of opposing Fascism and war depends on 
whether it means that the Socialists are moving to the 
Left or the Communists to the Right. Since the tendency 
in France is habitually leftward the former assumption 
suggests itself here, particularly as the Socialists are 
breaking away in any case from the Radicals, who stand 
immediately to the Right of them. But the position is a 
little changed now by the fact that Soviet Russia, and 
therefore in a lesser degree the Third International, is 
shedding much of its revolutionary reputation as it 
approaches the open portals of the League of Nations. 
Communists in France therefore can afford to divest them- 
selves of some of their extremism, and they rather look 
like doing it. There is to be no formal alliance between 
the two parties except for the purposes named, and some 
leading Socialists, including M. Léon Blum, are opposed 
to the rapprochement, but it has been carried through 
none the less, and the fact is significant. It will be more 
significant if an attempt is made to achieve a wider 
entente through the Second and Third Internationals. 

* * * * 


River-side Development of London 

It is strange that the London County Council, controlled 
by a party that is not generally over-modest in its 
ambition to: embark on public works, should have put 
forward so half-hearted a plan for the reclamation of the 
south side of the Thames opposite the Victoria Embank- 
ment as that recommended by its Highways Committee. 
Briefly, the plan is to acquire for development the 
unsightly area on the south bank between the County 
Hall and Waterloo Bridge. This would lead to an 
extension of the embankment terrace from Westminster 
Bridge, and presumably the laying out of gardens with, 
ultimately, planned buildings behind. If this were put 
forward as the first step in a comprehensive scheme for 
opening up the bleak territory that stretches from 
London Bridge to the County Hall, with a new cast and 
west thoroughfare by the river-side,and a north and 
south thoroughfare over a new Charing Cross Bridge, the 
plan would be worthy of the finest traditions of the 
County Council or of the best London town-planners 
from Wren onwards. But Mr. Morrison has _rele- 
gated the Charing Cross Bridge scheme to doomsday, 
and there is no indication that this plan is made with 
reference to any larger projected plan which may be 
applied in the future. It is to be hoped that Mr. Morrison 
and the Highways Committee will think again. 

* * * * 


Treasure in Cyprus 

_ In Rhodes the Italians, in Syria the French, in Con- 
stantinople the Americans have been spending money 
to uncover, restore or preserve artistic monuments of the 
past. But the British administrators of Cyprus have 
hitherto been neglectful of the splendid historical relies of 
many past ages and many civilizations—some of which 
have perished for ever, others are still intact, others 
threatened with dissolution if they are not preserved. 
But thanks to the efforts of a committee formed for 
the purpose, an exact inquiry has been made by Sir 
Charles Peers and others into the condition of the 
most remarkable Greek, Roman and mediaeval monu- 
ments which demand immediate attention. The esti- 
mated costs of repair—towards which they are appealing 


for funds—of various palaces, churches, abbeys and 
castles, seem in each case strangely small; but labour 
and materials are cheap in Cyprus. What an opportunity 
to be the restorer of the thirteenth-century Praemonstra- 
tensian abbey of Bella Pais, for £400, or of St. Hilarion, 
the palace of the Lusignan Kings near Kyrenia, with its 
Byzantine chapel and open loggia, for £700, in the 
country of Aphrodite and Salaminian Teucer. 
* * * * 


The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: There was 
a resounding echo of M. Barthou’s visit to London in 
the House of Commons on Friday. Sir John Simon had 
at last a sympathetic audience for a hopeful speech, in 
which he explained that we liked M. Barthou’s proposed 
pact and would canvass for it, but were not called upon to 
be parties to it. A good many members who had come 
to curse remained to bless, and Sir Austen Chamberlain 
expressed the general opinion that here was a chance for 
Germany to prove her good faith by accepting participa- 
tion in the pact. Sir Herbert Samuel, who spoke before 
Sir John Simon, concentrated upon criticism of antici- 
pated rearmament here, and made a telling list of new 
commitments undertaken by a Government elected to 
economize. A full answer to this point will have to 
await the announcement of air policy promised before the 
recess, but meanwhile Sir John Simon made it clear enough 
that the emergence of a good idea from M. Barthou did 
not warrant further postponement of an increase in the 
defence services. 

* * * * 

The most striking speech in the debate came from 
Mr. Attlee, whose leadership of the Parliamentary 
Labour Party in the absence of Mr. Lansbury has been a 
pronounced success. His speech seemed to bring defi- 
nitely nearer the prospect of a foreign policy common to 
all parties. Broadly speaking, he refused peace-at-any- 
price theories, and though opposed to any increase in our 
forces, would put what forces we have at the disposal of 
the League of Nations. In short, the Labour Party is 
ready to fight wars to end wars. It would be a mistake 
to think that foreign affairs will become uncontroversial, 
but there seems some chance that policy may in fact 
regain continuity. Not the least promising sign of this 
was Sir John Simon’s offer t> welcome Russia into the 
League of Nations—an offer which provoked only the 
slightest of Conservative growls. 

* * * * 

Mr. Elliot had the unusual experience of a hostile 
House when he explained his beef policy on Monday. 
Agricultural members, of course, did not look a gift horse 
in the mouth, and extreme protectionists were gratified 
by the ultimate prospect of a levy or tariff. But members 
generally were frightened at the totting up of the cost of 
saving British agriculture, and Mr. Horobin, who has a 
tenacious mind and a smart tcngue, threatened to class 
the National Government with the “ demoralized 
burglars ” in the late Labour Government. Mr. Elliot’s 
claim was that a temporary subsidy was the alternative 
to a fierce quarrel with the Dominions and with the 
Argentine which the imposition of drastic quotas would 
provoke, and an alternative also to a drastic diminution 
of the export trade. There is no doubt he is doing his 
best to reconcile exports with home production, but in 
the case of beef, as Mr. Boothby grasped, the real trouble 
is a tremendous difference in the costs of production 
between British and imported supplies. Mr. Elliot made 
the House less reluctant to support him than when he 
rose, and was greatly assisted by the laissez faire attitude 
of the Labour Party. 
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HITLER’S NEXT MOVE 


ERR HITLER, having made a speech, has gone on 
holiday. General von Blomberg, Minister of 
Defence, and as such respons-ble for the Reichswehr, has 
done the same. Both of them no doubt are in need of 
relaxation. But their departure from Berlin serves 
designedly to emphasize the normalcy (as President 
Harding would have called it) of the general situation. 
The purge is over and past. The mills of God grind 
slowly, but the flail of the Fihrer falls swiftly. The dead 
are dead, but life in Germany goes on and the Burgo- 
master of Berlin demonstrates to British tourists the 
unruffled placidity of the sun-baked capital. So the 
legend. And every German knows that whatever is true, 
that picture is not. Herr Hitler’s progress through the 
streets to the Reichstag last Friday evening stirred only a 
fraction of the usual enthusiasm. The speech he delivered 
was unconvincing. The story he told was uncorroorated, 
and could as well have been fabrication as fact. The 
promised list of victims of the terror has never been forth- 
coming. Apart from a few notorious cases mentioned by 
Herr Hitler himself no one knows who was killed or why, 
though facts that have leaked out about the murder of 
leading Roman Catholics like Dr. Klausener, head of the 
Catholic Action, and Herr Probst, leader of one of the 
principal Catholic youth organizations, will very sensibly 
increase the tension between the Vatican and the Wilhelm- 
strasse, and seriously imperil the ratification of the 
Concordat. Public opinion in Germany today has no 
means of making itself articulate, but the scepticism and 
disillusionment reported by British and other newspaper 
correspondents in Germany are in all the circumstances 


more likely to develop than diminish. 
With all this Herr Hitler has to reckon. He may make 
a desolation and call it peace, but crying peace when there 


is no peace does not bring peace into being. And the 
fact has to be faced that two of the legends on which the 
Hitler régime is based, the legend of a united party 
extending till it becomes a united State, and the legend 
of an administration capable of making good its promises, 
have been finally and comprehensively shattered. Unity 
has not been restored to the Nazi Party because a hundred 
or two representatives of the immediately discordant 
elements are shot in cold blood, shot while resisting or 
shot while trying to escape. Intimidation no doubt has 
its temporary effect, but Herr Hitler himself must be 
more intensely conscious than any man in Germany of the 
possibility of fresh challenges to his authority at any 
moment and in any quarter. He cannot but be conscious 
equally of the strain next autumn and winter will lay on a 
population learning already what it is to go without 
potatoes and likely not many months hence to re-live the 
War-time experience of a shortage of bread. If the Hitler 
legend itself had lasted, Germans—a sufficient number of 
them to serve the Government’s purpose—might have 
been persuaded to suffer hardship for an ideal.. But the 
personality of the Fiihrer no longer exercises its old dom- 
inating force. Increasing discontent, capable at any 
moment of taking menacing shape, is to all appearance 
the certain prospect. 

If he is to keep his footing, Herr Hitler must turn either 
to Right or Left, which, so far as his immediate colleagues 
are concerned, means towards General Goering or Dr. 
Goebbe!s. On the Right, moreover, are the great indus- 
trialists, the landowners of the eastern marches and, 
most important of all, the Reichswehr. They are a 
formidable combination, and all of them, no doubt, would 
accept Hitler so long as he was ready to dance to the tune 


they piped. But that would mean a clean break with the 
Socialist elements in the National Socialist movement, 
and they are far from negligible. No small proportion of 
the disillusioned storm-troopers, tens of thousands of 
whom are threatened with expulsion from the force, is al- 
ready beginning to drift towards Communism. Nazi dis- 
unity would be multiplied tenfold by any move to the 
Right on the Chancellor’s part. Yet he may have to face 
that risk. He clearly intends to cut down the numbers of 
the S.A. The smaller but more highly trained S.S. force 
(said to number about 200,000, and playing the réle of a 


_ swollen Praetorian Guard) is apparently to remain, and its 


future relations with the Reichswehr, which will soon be 
raised to a strength of 300,000, are problematic. If, which 


is doubtful, Herr Hitler can depend on both, he may still | 


for some time retain his hold on the country. But the 
Reichswehr chiefs are keeping their own counsel, and the 
eulogies lavished by the Chancellor in his Reichstag 
speech on General von Blomberg seem to be dictated 
more by a hope of future support than by gratitude for 
present loyalty. In an increasingly unstable situation 
the Reichswehr stands out as the least unstable element, 
but even at its full strength of 300,000 its power to 
quell unrest in a population of 60,000,000 is necessarily 
limited. 

All this, in one narrow sense, is Germany’s own 
affair. Her own vicissitudes will not of necessity affect 
her neighbours much more than they have done already, 


though the fears expressed by Professor Guglielmo q 
Ferrero in a penetrating article on a later page are not © 


to be ignored. But Germany, whether under a Kaiser, 
a Briining or a Hitler, is still a Great Power, and she 
must have external relations with the rest of the nations 
of Europe. At the present moment Herr Hitler's 
foreign policy is of greater consequence to the Continent 
than his domestic policy. For after protracted labour 
diplomatic conversations have resulted in a plan, clearly 
expounded by Sir John Simon in the House of Com- 
mons a week ago, for the full execution of which Germany’s 
co-operation is indispensable. The difference between a 
Franco-Russian alliance and an agreement on the Locarno 
model is vital, and it is highly satisfactory that France 
should be proceeding definitely on the Locarno 
lines. A pact whereby France, Germany, Russia 
and Poland and one or two lesser States undertake 
to join in defending a signatory of the pact, Ger- 
many as much as anyone, if attacked by another 
signatory, has nothing invidious or discriminatory about 
it, and Germany will fail completely to persuade anyone 
outside her borders that it bears that aspect or can be 
interpreted.as making for her encirclement. It makes 
powerfully for her security, just as the original Locarno 
Treaty does. The British Cabinet was right in giving 
the pact proposals its unhesitating blessing, and Italy’s 
adoption of the same attitude of passive but benevolent 
approval is welcome. 

If Herr Hitler is animated by the spirit that dictated 
his pact with Poland he will close with the French 
proposals with no more than a formal show of hesita- 
tion, for they would increase both the security of Germany 
and the general tranquillity of Europe. But the possi- 
bility has to be faced that he will not. What then be 
comes of the British Government’s very proper stipula- 
tion that the projected pact should be collective, not 
selective, in character—that it should include Germany 
and neither in spirit nor in form be directed against 
her? The answer to that is clear. Germany cannot 
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be brought into the agreement if she declines to come 
in, but France and Russia cannot be expected for that 
reason to drop their security arrangements, nor should 
we ask them to. Such a development would be a mis- 
fortune. Something like the old pre-War encirclement 
of Germany would result, but if Germany’s policy is 
the cause of that, the consequences of the policy must 


THE SCHOOL AGE—AN 


ORD HALIFAX’S statement in the House of 
Lords on the school-leaving age can scarcely be 
said to be disappointing, for it was generally understood 
that the Government at present is not prepared to 
make a change. It was in the main a statement on 
behalf of the Government in general rather than the 
Board of Education in particular. Yet Lord Halifax 
did not make us feel, as Education Ministers in the 
past have often done, that he was a reluctant instrument 
of a parsimonious Government, compelled to withhold 
what as educationist he would have liked to give. On 
the contrary, having explained why, on grounds of 
finance, the Government was not prepared to raise the 
age of school attendance, he went on to say that there 
were other educational reforms, to which, if he had the 
money, he would be disposed to give precedence. 

Now, unless the change could be justified on educational 
grounds alone, it would not be right to tamper with the 
school system even for so important a purpose as the 
diminution of unemployment. It is only when we bring 
these two factors together—the strong case of the 
educationists in demanding the retention of children at 
school for a further year, and the pressing case of the 
evil of juvenile unemployment—that we are confronted 
with an overwhelming argument for proceeding with this 
reform as a matter of urgency, as a measure which, 
valuable at any time, is doubly important now. It 
has to be shown that the rare opportunity occurs to 
kill two birds with one stone—that, granted that the 
reform costs money, it is worth spending now, because 
we get the value back twice over. And coupled with 
this argument goes the contention that the net cost 
in money would be less now than at any other time, 
since expenditure would be saved in other directions. 

Frankly, we had supposed that at this time of day 
it was scarcely necessary to argue the matter from the 
educationist’s point of view. One would have thought 
that that admirable report, the Hadow Report, and its 
general acceptance in educational circles, had settled that. 
Granted the desirability of dividing education in the 
elementary schools into two parts, of which the second 
would start at about the age of eleven, it has been strongly 
represented that the later course of instruction cannot 
achieve satisfactory results if cut short at the critical 
age of fourteen. The extra year makes all the difference 
in regard both to the capacity for receiving real instruction 
and to the forming of character. The complaint is made 
by employers on all sides that children who come to them 
from the schools are not educated. The raising of the 
leaving age by a year is not merely a matter of giving 
one more year’s schooling ; it is the bringing to fruition 
of all the years of instruction that have preceded it. 
At present we are not getting our money’s worth in educa- 
tion—for lack of that extra ha’porth of tar. Moreover, 
other reasons are recognized today which make it 
increasingly important that the rising generation should 
be able to take an intelligent part in the life of the 
country. Mr. Baldwin himself, in the last issue of Politics 
in Review, urged the necessity, for the preservation of 


be accepted. A Germany in which revolutionary methods 
are once more manifest, and may be manifest again at 
any moment, is a dangerous neighbour. The best way 
for her to regain Europe’s confidence would be to accept 
her place in the Eastern European plan. But if she 
deliberately chooses isolation, she may have to be 
systematically isolated for safety’s sake. 


OPPORTUNITY MISSED 


democracy, that the masses should be politically educated 
—and clearly they cannot be politically educated if they 
are not educated beyond the present elementary school 
standards. The association of Education Committees 
and many individual local authorities have declared 
themselves in favour of the reform, and six authorities 
have adopted it on their own account. 

If the educational case, then, needs little further 
arguing, what are the special reasons for incurring, at 
this moment, the added expenditure it would admittedly 
involve ? The main case for urgency is that we are 
reaching a critical moment at which, owing to the 
abnormal birth-rate after the war, an abnormally large 
number of children will be thrown on to the labour 
market. The increase begins this year. The total 
addition to the number of children between fourteen and 
eighteen will increase steadily till it reaches a peak year 
in 1937, when there will be 443,009 more juveniles 
employed or desiring employment than in 1983. It is 
undoubtedly the case that this year there has been an 
appreciable increase in the number of boys and girls who 
have been absorbed in employment ; but no one foresees 
the remotest possibility of the absorption both of the 
existing unemployed juveniles and 443,000 besides. 
Should the children who will be leaving school in 1936, 
1937 and 1988 be thrown on to the labour market, 
imperfectly educated, to compete with unemployed 
juveniles between fourteen and eighteen, or should they 
be kept at school ? 

Lord Halifax, as was natural to a Minister rejecting a 
reasonable claim, put the main emphasis on expense. He 
spoke of other financial outgoings to which the Government 
is committed, as well as of new charges which the 
Board of Education itself has to meet. The over-riding 
consideration, he said, was finance, and the cost would 
be £8,000,000 a year if maintenance allowances were 
given. But that amount, surely, is subject to considerable 
reductions. If the children are unemployed, they will 
have to be maintained in any case. If they are sent to 
juvenile instruction centres—and Lord Halifax stressed 
the importance of this provision under the new Unem- 
ployment Act—their instruction will cost money. Is it 
better to give them the spasmodic, discontinuous in- 
struction of these centres rather than the continuous, 
fruitful teaching of the schools? It must be admitted 
that there would be difficulty in providing school accom- 
modation for a sudden increase in the number of children, 
and that adequate provision now might be deemed 
excessive when the number falls a few years hence. But 
is it not the case that the standard of accommodation 
has been too low in the past, and ought to be improved ? 
Also, if accommodation is not provided in schools it will 
have to be provided for instruction centres. 

Perhaps the most serious objection that was raised by 
Lord Halifax was the difficulty of hurriedly adjusting 
the educational system to these new large demands. 
Apart from that of buildings, other difficulties, which are 
matters of staff and of curriculum, are real, but not, 
surely, insuperable ; and it would be better to apply the 
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new system when it is urgently needed, even if it could not 
be operated as perfectly as it might be with two or three 
years’ preparation. The real answer to this objection is that 
many progressive education authorities are’ convinced 
hat the reform could be adopted and made workable 
forthwith. 

All these difficulties which Lord Halifax raised ought 
to be fairly admitted. They exist. But are they the 
kind of difficulties by which, in this period of acute 
economic crisis, when profound and possibly lasting harm 


— 


is being done to the juvenile population, we ought to alloy 
ourselves to be deterred ? The increase of certain classe 
of crime is largely attributable to the evil of juvenik 
unemployment. The misery of the working classes arising 
from lack of work is acutely aggravated by the unemploy. 
ment of their children. It is profoundly regrettable that, 
National Government, appointed to take a large view of 
the largest national problems, should turn its back on this 
unique opportunity of remedial and constructive legis. 
lation. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


IR JOHN SIMON as Foreign Secretary may have his 
critics. Sir John Simon as after-dinner or after- 
luncheon speaker can have none at all. Indeed in that 
réle—leaving out of account the professional after-dinner 
humorists—he has hardly an equal in the country. His 
speech on the abolition of slavery at the centenary 
luncheon on Tuesday was a model for clarity, compact- 
ness, feeling and stimulus, while the neatness with 
which he linked his opening sentence to the Chairman’s 
closing words, spoken some _ ten seconds earlier, 
testified to a characteristic swiftness of improvisation. 
It was worth noting, by the way, that Mr. Speaker, 
who presided, claimed to be the spokesman as well as 
the representative of the House of Commons. That, no 
doubt, is just, and may be some compensation for the 
fact that the Speaker is the one member of the House 
who can never speak except outside it. Perhaps a conse- 
quent lack of practice explains his decision to read his 
speech on Tuesday from manuscript. . 
* * * * 


The royal visit to Edinburgh has been an unqualified 
success and there is a simplicity and compactness about 
the Palace of Holyroodhouse that gives the impression 
that the King and Queen are living more than ordinarily 
among their people. The illuminations and the flowers 
made a great display. It is almost worth a journey to 
the Scottish capital to see the Castle floodlit. The effect 
is to create what seems literally a castle in the air, for 
with the hill itself dark and invisible the illuminated 
walls and battlements seem floating on a sea of blackness. 
But July evenings in Scotland are light so late that it 
is near midnight before the full beauty of the scene 
develops. 

* * * * 

I have seldom been at a luncheon which succeeded in 
its friendly purpose so well as that given to Mr. Ernest 
Rhys on his seventy-fifth birthday one day this week. 
All the world, almost in the literal sense of the term, 
knows of Mr. Rhys as the founder and editor of Dent’s 
Everyman series of classics, that magnificently represen- 
tative collection of the best books of all countries, which 
has played an historic part in making literature accessible 
to millions of English-speaking people. As any reader of 
his admirable autobiography may know, literatuie and 
the literary life have been for Mr. Rhys a sort of prolonged 
romantic quest, extremely arduous, with scanty material 
rewards, but to this day, if I am not mistaken, pursued 
with a sort of youthful zest. The thousand volumes of 
the Everyman Library over whose issue Ernest Rhys 
has presided are the best'of all memorials of his zeal, 

* * * * 

Abinger did its pageant last Saturday extremely. well. 
Mr. E. M. Forster, experimenting confidently in a medium 
new (I believe) to him, worked a thread of continuity 
with marked success through a series of what might 


otherwise have been disjointed episodes, and a_perfe¢ 
arena with its wooded background and a natural parte 
for the audience would have won applause even for af 
mediocre programme. Actually there was nothin 
mediocre about a single scene. Most conspicuously pro. 
ficient perhaps were the sheep found grazing on the 
herbage of the natural stage as the pageant opened, 
driven off to make place for the ancient Britons, the 
Romans, Normans and the rest, and brought back t 
resume their kingdom as the panorama of the centurie 
ended and the strains of the ‘‘ Old Hundredth,” sung 
by cottagers and Kate Greenaway children on a Vie 
torian village green, were dying away. The fine demo. 
cracy which associated every class—literally from peer to & 
plumber, and in particular the children of the hall and 
the children of the cottage—in a performance notable for 7 
the ambition of its endeavour and the zest of its achieve) 
ment, showed a typical English village at its best. 
* * * * 


Curiously enough, while Abinger was engrossed with 
its pageant the village of Shere, not half a dozen miles 
away, was being entertained with the all-but-premieére (the 
Gate Theatre at Dublin was actually first in the field) 
of a new comedy by the Irish playwright, Denis Johnston, 
presented by the enterprising company of Cambridge 
undergraduates and others who have descended on this 
favoured corner of Surrey for the last few summers and 
have now rigged up a commodious but undisguisable bam 
as permanent theatre. Their own printers, producers, 
scene-shifters, carpenters and everything else, they 
achieve on the stage itself what for amateur actos 
(stiffened sometimes by one or two professionals) is a 
very high average standard. This particular _play,| 
Storm Song, centring round the vicissitudes of a company 
of film-producers on a remote West Irish island, wil 
commend itself to everyone who has seen the Man 4 
Aran film, and it ought to be, produced on a London stage 

* * * * 


The Anti-Noise campaign will make headway in 
proportion as its crusaders show themselves alive to 


practical considerations. Motor-cars, of course,’ wil 
be shot at, and with some reason. Noisy exhausts 
ought to be penalized whenever and wherever encout 
tered. The motor-cyclist who careers along with s 
rattle like a machine-gun ought to be sent to pend 
servitude or something like it. And motor-horns ought 
to be used as little as possible. But to suggest their 
abolition on the ground that they: cause more accidents 
than they prevent is simple folly. Is a fast: car to 
overtake a slow one without giving any notice of its 
intention ? Is an absent-minded pedestrian to be given 
no warning of the approach of a silently-gliding vehicle! 
Has anyone in his senses proposed the abolition o 
bicycle-bells ? 
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BYZANTINE GERMANY 


By PROFESSOR GUGLIELMO FERRERO* 


GERMAN Chancellor who throws his Vice-Chancellor 

into prison and shoots out of hand, without show 
of trial, his Chief of Staff and high officials who 
the day before were his friends—such are the astonishing 
characteristics of a régime which claims to have recon- 
structed the moral unity of Germany. 

Executions of this kind were witnessed long ago in 
Constantinople in the darkest epochs of the Byzantine 
Empire or the Osmanli Turks. Assuredly Europe is 
making progress: behold one of the greatest States which 
twenty years ago was schooling the whole world in law, 
becoming a modest pupil in the political methods of the 
Turkish Empire of the seventeenth or eighteenth century. 

Will the events that have been taking place in Germany 
at last open the eyes of the free countries ? Will they 
make them realize that the Nazi and Fascist governments 
differ from representative governments in this above all, 
that they are illegitimate governments which have set 
out to discover a new principle of authority outside the 
principles of Monarchy and Democracy, and, having 
failed to find it, rest on no principle of law whatever ? 

The heads of the Nazi government, like the Fascists, 
are endeavouring to convince the world by public 
speeches that they have established a marvellous 
régime, dazzling in its novelty. But all this fine talk 
does little to conceal from discerning eyes the incurable 
weakness of the two régimes—the absence of any legal 
title, clear, precise, and recognised by the people. If 
we ask by whom was Germany governed twenty years ago, 
in 1914, the answer is, by a certain number of great and 
small dynasties, in whose hands power mainly rested, 
ruling by hereditary right ; and by a certain number of 
Parliamentary institutions which collaborated with the 
dynasties in government, though in a subordinate réle. 

The German people traditionally recognised the here- 
ditary rights of the reigning families as legitimate. 
There was a sufficient element of freedom in the elections 
of Parliaments to entitle them to be considered as the 
genuine expression of the popular will within the restricted 
sphere of action conceded to them. The government, 
thus formed of different elements, might be pleasing or 
displeasing to the people, but it never occurred to any- 
one to doubt that all the agents of power, from the 
Emperor, the Kings and the Princes down to the humblest 
gendarme, had the right to fulfil the functions allotted to 
them as their share in the government. Power, secure in 
its foundations, though its character was authoritarian 
and aristocratic, was not arbitrary, or violent, or san- 
guinary. It was the government of a civilized people. 

But what is the basis of Hitler’s power? Hereditary 
tight? But he is a little Austrian bourgeois who in the 
Germany of twenty years ago would have been a mere 
foreigner excluded from all public office. The will of the 
people? Up to the time when he came to power 
Hitler could never claim to represent more than half 
the people of Germany. As soon as he found himself 
in office he destroyed every means by which the people 
could express their opinion freely ; at the present moment 
nobody knows what he stands for—his own will and his 
own hallucinations, or those of a section of the German 
people, and if so what section? Elections and plebiscites 
could legitimize his power provided they were held with 
some measure of freedom ; but there is no trace of freedom 
in Germany today. Although it still enjoys popularity in 








*The distinguished author of The Greatness and Decline of 
Rome is at present a professor at the University of Geneva. 


certain social circles the National Socialist government 
cannot legitimize itself in accordance with democratic 
principles, for it has stifled all opposition. Legitimate 
democracy implies the right to oppose, and consequently 
the existence of an opposition. 

Unable to base its claim either on the principle of 
heredity or on that of democracy, the Nazi government, 
like the Fascist government, seeks to legitimize itself by 
making the people believe that it is capable of working 
miracles. It rests on mysticism or on mystification—call 
it which you will. The mysticism or mystification which 
these two governments exploit are represented by a revo- 
lution, a great revolution which was to change the face 
of the world. For the first time we behold the futuristic 
paradox of two governments claiming to establish order 
in the world in the name of revolution ! 

In Italy this desperate manoeuvre of expiring absolut- 
ism has not yet produced the disastrous consequences 
inherent in it. The people of Italy are mild, docile and 
extremely timid, but still endowed with a common sense 
which resists these extravagances. They have never 
believed in revolutions, least of all when they are pro- 
claimed by Ministers of the Crown, decked in Court dress 
and the insignia of the Annunciata. If Italy has not yet 
experienced the horrors of Germany, she owes that not 
to the intelligence of the government, but to the wisdom 
(unfortunately a little too passive) of her people. 

In Germany, on the other hand, the great revolution 
was taken seriously—the revolution which was to 
legitimize the power of the Nazi government,—and the 
attempt to realize it has begun. To escape the conse- 
quences of the mysticism, or mystification, of revolution, 
Herr Hitler has perpetrated a double massacre, directed 
both at the Left and Right, in the hope of convincing the 
German people that he refuses to check the anti-capitalist 
revolution to secure the interests of the capitalists. Such 
are the quibbles by which massacre is condoned today in 
Byzantium-on-the-Spree. 

Newspapers with Conservative tendencies in all coun- 
tries seek to reassure us about the future by the reflection 
that the Nazi régime must henceforward lean on the Reichs- 
wehr. The Reichswehr is an army of legal origin, and it 
is hoped that it will be a force on the side of order. But 
that is one more illusion. An army of from 100,000 to 
150,000 men will be sufficient as a rule in a country of 
60,000,000 people to support a constitutional, legitimate 
State, based on clear principles of law accepted by the 
people. But it will be insufficient to support an unconsti- 
tutional régime resting on the hysterical popularity of a 
bloodthirsty braggart, and on the ambiguities of revolu- 
tionary mystification, that is to say, on nothing concrete 
or solid. We must expect then in Germany a long period 
of bloodshed and convulsion, which will have a baneful 
influence on the whole of Europe end especially on Italyg 
Thanks, in part, to the prevalent distress we shall see a 
spirit of revolt making headway even among the Black- 
shirts, who up to now for a daily pittance have been 
content with the modest réle of participants in official 
parades. 

Twenty years after the War Europe finds herself in a 
terrible situation. That is the truth which the nations 
still must have the courage to grasp. Why is the 
situation so grave? Because certain great Powers have 
governments without any legal claim, based on mystic 
or mystifying revolutionary principles, instead of on 
legal principles, clear, precise and universally accepted 
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Such is the fundamental cause of Europe’s distresses. It 
is a figment of the imagination to suppose that these 
illegitimate governments, with their hatred of each 
other, can come to any understanding with the still 
normal governments of France and England for the 
re-establishment of order and _ prosperity in Europe. 
What is order for those Powers which adopt the mystical 
theory of revolution is disorder for legitimate governments. 
So long as this lasting misunderstanding remains among 
the two groups of Powers, the fear of a common danger 
may produce rapprochements, transitory and essentially un- 
stable, like the fear which causes them—but nothing more. 

Europe will only regain a measure of equilibrium and 
its old prosperity on the day when these two great 
Powers, Germany and Italy, at least, have once more a 


constitutional government based on the principles which 
are recognized by all the civilized West. That return to 
true order will not be easy, but it may be less diflicult 
than it appears when once public opinion in the great 
free States realizes that it is a matter of life and death 
for all countries which still call themselves civilized, 
Europe has been reduced to disorder by the sluggish ® 
indifference which, since 1914, has led it to regan 
political crises as domestic events of purely local interest, 
These crises, beginning with the Russian Revolution, s 
far from being domestic affairs of purely local interest, 
are calculated to drive step by step into destruction 
and anarchy even the wealthiest States, long accustomed 
though they be to free and legitimately established 
governments. 


INDIA: THE DANGERS OF DELAY 


By THE RT. HON. LORD MESTON 


T is difficult to overstate the value of the work done 
by the Joint Committee of Parliament which is 
engaged in examining the proposals for a new constitution 
in India. For over a year it has been sitting, almost 
day in and day out, dealing with problems of infinite 
complexity, listening with patience and courtesy ‘to 
evidence of every colour, and now preparing a report in 
which, with the best will in the world, unanimity seems 
hardly possible. The labour is a labour of genuine 
patriotism. Many of the members, such as the Primate, 
are very busy men; and the strain upon them must be 
serious. 

Rumour has it that the report of the Committee cannot 
be presented until October. In all the circumstances, 
we should perhaps be unreasonable if we expected it 
sooner: but considerable anxiety attaches to what will 
happen thereafter. How long will the Cabinet require 
to consider the proposals ?. When will the Bill be intro- 
duced ? How long wili it take to get through both 
Houses ? Will it then be in a shape to allow at least 
provincial autonomy to come into being at once? 
There are pessimists who see no prospects of the necessary 
legislation going through Parliament before the end 
of 1935, with much preliminary work still remaining to 
be done in India afterwards. If there is anything in such 
a forecast, anxiety is justifiable. 

The existing constitution came much more rapidly to 
birth. The Montagu-Chelmstord report, from which it 
originated, was published in April, 1918. In the following 
winter, the franchise and other important subsidiary 
matters were handled by two committees in India ; 
and complete proposals came before a Joint Committee 
of both Houses in July, 1919. The report of that body 
was submitted by its chairman, Lord Selborne, along 
with a complete draft Bill, within four months. The 
Bill went to Parliament at once and became law by 
Christmas of the same year. 

From the first publication of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
report until the Act of December, 1919, the interval was 
exactly twenty months. Fifty months have elapsed since 
the Simon Commission’s report, which may legitimately 
be taken as the starting point of the present proposals, 
was presented in May, 1930, and there may still be a 
longish journey in front of the project. The comparison 
is disturbing, though it would be unfair to press it too 
far. The scope of the present scheme, involving as it 
does an all-India federation, is vastly wider than that of 
the 1919 reforms. Its intrinsic difficulties are greater ; 
the Hindu-Moslem antagonism, for example, had not 
become so acute as it is today. In the matter of time, 


also, Mr. Montagu’s pace was not hampered by Round 
Table conferences, and the evidence taken before 
Lord Selborne was nothing like so voluminous as that 
which has been heard by Lord Linlithgow and his cdl. 
leagues. All this has to be allowed for: and we must 
recognize at the same time that there will be little chance 
of making up any leeway when the Bill reaches Parliament, 
Its predecessor went through in six weeks; but the 
House of Commons in 1919 was more accustomed to big 
issues and prompt decisions than is the present Chamber, § 
There is also every probability of strong opposition in ff 
both Houses to the Bill in principle and to many of its 
crucial details. Its passage may be laborious and pro- 
tracted. . 

No one would wish to scamp the consideration of a 
measure of such vital moment to India and the Empire. 
If, however, the fifty months of gestation are to stretch 
to sixty months or more, the consequences may be grave. 
It is never wise to be certain of the fate of important 
legislation which is not introduced until a Parliament 
has run more than half its course. At the moment, it is 
true, no reason exists to apprehend that the present 
Parliament will not last its allotted span, up to October, 
1936: but the unforeseen has a habit of happening, and 
if for any reason the Government had to go to the 
country before the India Bill became law, regrettable 
sequels would be certain. The future of India is far too 
delicate an issue for platform ‘ slogans,”’ and far too compl 
cated to be fully understood by the mass of the electorate. 
So, it may be retorted, are Protection and other great 
controversies on which the will of the people has been 
sought in the past. The cases, however, are not parallel: 
for here we should have every foolish speech, every 
blundering mis-statement in an election address, trum- 
peted through India by the Congress party as evidence 
of British hostility and bad faith. Infinite mischief might 
be done in this way. 

For mischief we need not await a general election. 
It may break out at any time. Lord Willingdon, by 
courageous statesmanship, has secured a calm atmosphere 
for the reception of the reforms: but he would be the 
last to claim that he can continue to preserve the peace 
if the reforms are much longer delayed. Ordinances have 
quieted the more vicious section of the extremist poli- 
ticians, and they have just succeeded, but no more, if 
curbing terrorism. But the classes on whose co-operation 
we depend in the future have been kept quiet, not by 
ordinances, but by the expectation of being soon givel 
their promised share in thcir own government. Defer 
this hope unduly, and you will throw many of our best 
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friends into the arms of the extremists. Ordinances must 
Japse in time, and the Congress will have to be unmuzzled. 
Mr. Gandhi will conciliate his orthodox assailants with a 
new campaign of civil disobedience ; and if there is no 
moderating influence reasonably active in our ‘support, 
the new constitution will ultimately be launched in a 
very stormy sea. 

- It has always been a reproach that, in the matter of 


political progress, our gifts to India have come too late. 
We were certainly too late in recognizing the spirit 
typified by the National Congress. We should not have 
waited for the war to start the advance embodied in the 
Act of 1919. If any further avoidable delay in dealing 
with the White Paper adds a third such error to our 
record, the result will be sheer calamity. There is still time 
for the Prime Minister and Lord Linlithgow to avert it. 


WHAT WOMEN. STILL WANT 


By RAY STRACHEY 


T is fashionable among the young women from the 
Universities nowadays to assert that they are not 

“ feminists,” and to display no interest whatever in a 
controversy so completely out of date as ‘women’s 
rights.” They do, of course, assume that the world is 
theirs to conquer. They grew up to the athletics, latch- 


_keys, chequebooks and personal freedom of judgement 


which cost such bitter struggles in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and they take for granted the education and en- 
franchisement which were the objectives of the women’s 
movement before they were born. They never knew, and 
cannot easily imagine, a world in which they were seriously 
expected to consider themselves inferior beings, and so, 
being in fact ingrained and unself-conscious feminists, 
they easily repudiate the whole concern, and can devote 
themselves happily to flirtation and other normal feminine 
amusements, without a thought for the earnest and 
desperate campaigns which made possible their present 
light-heartedness. 

‘ This frame of mind is fairly widespread among the 
young; but it undergoes an abrupt and _ interesting 
change as soon as any of the existing sex-disabilities are 
encountered. The modern girl is outraged if her freedom 
is abridged, and she realizes her position in the labour 
market with astonishment and indignation. As things 
are, the drive of economic necessity makes effective pro- 
test almost impossible, but the thoughts and feelings 
which rise up in her mind have a very strong family like- 
ness to those of the suffragists and suffragettes of twenty 
and thirty years ago. 

Though it is the same in feeling, the modern women’s 
movement is different in content from the pre-War kind, 
because it is concerned now almost completely with the 
economic position of women, There are indeed many 
things concerning the lives of women with which women’s 
societies are concerned—health, housing, and_ social 
questions of all sorts and kinds, many of which bear 
somewhat differently upon women than upon men. But 
these questions are part of citizenship, and are not so 
much a “cause”? as a continuing process, the necessary 
consequence of enfranchisement. Feminism, though it 
may find a point here and there of legal disability or ad- 
ministrative inequality, and though it has the large 
question of the nationality of married women still to 
adjust, is really concerned nowadays with the position of 
women as earners. In this field there are endless injus- 
tices and discriminations based on sex, and in these 
days of financial stress all hindrances to earning capacity 
bite very deep. There is hardly a family in the land in 
which the earning capacity of the women members is un- 
important today, yet in 99 out of every 100 callings that 
earning capacity is drastically reduced, below the market 
capacity value of the worker, because she is a female ; 
and against that state of affairs the women’s movement 
is necessarily at war. 

In broad outline the position is this. Women are 
admitted to almost all professions (the Church and 


the Diplomatic Service being the main exceptions) 
and they are employed in some parts of the work of 
almost all industries. With the exception of the stage 
and the House of Commons, however, they are paid 
less than men over the entire field, and in the State 
services the general run of difference is about a fifth, 
even where the work is identical and interchangeable. 

In industrial work direct comparison between men’s 
and women’s work is avoided, because of the customary 
demarcation between men’s and women’s processes ; 
but the upshot is that almost all the unskilled and 
unprogressive work falls to the women’s share, while the 
better paid and managerial posts are practically reserved 
tomen. In addition to this there are binding agreements, 
with the force almost of laws, which prevent the employ- 
ment of women on a number of processes which during 
the War they performed with succéss, and there are a 
very large number of contracts which prevent the 
employment of women if they are married. 

Whether because of the type of work, or because 
of a special differential salary scale, the upshot of this 
is that women do not earn much money; and their 
low pay itself involves further disabilities. For health 
and unemployment-insurance women’s contributions 
are less than men’s, and their benefits are not only 
less in proportion, but even lower still, while married 
women have extra penalties in regard to both insurances. 
They face, too, a widespread unwillingness to entrust 
them with positions of authority, and the curious 
remains of the old attitude towards women which makes 
some men feel that it is “* derogatory to their manhood ” 
to serve under a woman chief. It would be difficult 
to find any woman of experience in any field of work 
who would not agree that for one of her own sex to 
make even a moderate success she must have more 
ability, and ten times more toughness, than any com- 
peting male. 

In spite of all this, however, women are entering 
the labour market in increasing numbers. Something 
approaching 75 per cent. of the unmarried women under 
thirty are wage-earners, and a_ rapidly increasing 
number of married women are also seeking work. In 
some towns as many as 33 per cent. of the married 
women are earning, and of the whole female population 
between the ages of 15 and 65 not much more than 
one in two is supported by a “ breadwinner.” 

Taken together these facts create a situation which is 
not only difficult for women but dangerous for ‘men. 
Women are—all unwillingly—undercutting them, and 
the result is an inevitable drop in the standard of living, 
and a change in the conditions of home life which may 
lead far. It amounts, indeed, to a new industrial 
revolution ; and if is apparently as much ignored by 
sociologists as was its predecessor. 

There are, of course, a thousand different angles from 
which this matter can be considered, and a thousand 
interacting factors which produced this state of affairs, 
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From the plain feminist point of view, however, the 
matter is simple because of the blank injustice of the 
present plan. From this angle the solution lies in a 
true equality of opportunity, a “fair field and no 
favour.” If women can do good work and hold good 
jobs, let them do so, and be paid for it. Let them choose 
for themselves, without discriminations either for or 
against them, and let the adjustment of men’s and 
women’s work follow the lines of natural capacity, and 
have as many exceptions on either side as talent or 
inclination may suggest. 

This is a simple creed to state, but a hard one to 


implement in the confusion and cross-currents of modern 
conditions. The women’s movement, with this goal 
before it, has a long fight ahead, and is as yet barely 
half-way to success. The methods, the war-cries and 
the whole atmosphere of the affair have changed com- 
pletely since the sulfrage days, and the movement is 
not so much a conscious propaganda as an experience 
of daily life. But it is none the less a movement, and 
one which is desperately alive. The young women may 
protest as they will that feminism does not interest them, 
and that the whole thing is out of date. It is sure to 
catch them, one and all, in the end. 


THE CHURCH’S QUANDARY 


By THE REV. J. C. HARDWICK 


geet England may be admitted to fall short 

of the millennium, yet its condition compares 
favourably with that of most Continental countries. Most 
of all may the Church of England congratulate itself 
upon having preserved both its endowments and its 
position as a State Establishment. In no other country 
in the world would it have been possible. Yet there is a 
likelihood that the next ten or fifteen years will see changes 
in its position. 

Hitherto the Church has been used to look for attacks 
upon its endowments from the political Left — from 
Liberals and Socialists. But a novel feature of the 
present position is that the hostile criticism comes from 
the political Right—from the agricultural interests. A 
Royal Commission has already been promised by the 
Government to examine the subject of Tithe. 

During the next election, when the National Party will 
need dll the votes it can collect, especially in the rural 
districts to counterbalance the discontent in the derelict 
industrial areas, pressure will be put upon candidates 
to promise support for the suppression of Tithe. And 
if National candidates hesitate to give such promises, 
their Socialists opponents will steal a march on them. 
The loyalty of the Farmers’ Union to the National Party 
is conditional. Farmers are realists and will support any 
party, Left or Right, which will serve their interests. 
Thus even if the present Government is returned to power, 
we need not be too sure that Tithe will be sacrosanct. 

On the other hand, should the Socialists secure power, 
there are several courses open to them, all fraught with 
disturbing possibilities for the Church. 

1. They may carry through drastic measures of State 
Socialism on the lines laid down by Sir Stafford Cripps. 
In this case gilt-edged securities may be expected to 
slump, involving all the more recent Church endowments 
in depreciation. 

2. They may embark upon a recovery plan on the 
Roosevelt model. This will involve currency inflation, 
which may halve or altogether eliminate Church endow- 
ments. 

3. Ill-considered social legislation may lead to a 
financial crisis more serious than the dress-rehearsal of 
1931. This may provoke a Fascist putsch with a policy 
of national self-sufficiency involving the subsidizing of 
agriculture and the liquidation of Tithe. 

Thus, whether Left or Right is in the saddle during the 
coming years, Church endowments will be far from safe. 

The question of disestablishment also arises. Hitherto 
disestablishment has been a minor plank in the Liberal 
platform, useful where the votes of Nonconformists were 
concerned. But the demise of Liberalism has done no- 
thing to reduce the chances of disestablishment ; this may 
easily become a live issue at quite short notice. 


The crisis might well arise through the country becom- 
ing involved in a European war. During the post-War 
years a pacifist attitude has become increasingly frequent 
amongst clergy, and not by any means only amongst the 
rank and file. Pacifism in peace is, to be sure, a different 
matter from pacifism in time of war, but there is ground 
for believing that a sufficiently large number of clergy 
would take up an anti-war attitude to make the State 
Church an insecure exponent of Government propa- 
ganda. And if the Church hesitated to play its part on 
the Home front, the Establishment would be heavily 
attacked. Loyal support of the State is the price expected 
from the Church for its position of privilege, and if the 
support were not given, privileges would be with- 
drawn. 

But even if European peace is preserved, conflict with 
the State may well arise over the vexed question of 
sexual relationships. It is not merely a matter of divorce 
and remarriage. In this sphere some modus vivendi could 
be arranged upon the basis of compulsory State marriage 
and voluntary Church marriage. More serious is the 
question of birth-control. So long as Governments 
remain neutral in the matter no conflict need arise. But 
as soon as Governments begin to encourage Local Autho- 
rities to supply information and means for the purpose 
of limiting births, the clash will begin. That the women 
of the working classes desire the public supply of such 
information is notopen todoubt. It was emphasized in a 
recent wireless talk by the wife of an unemployed Lan- 
cashire mill hand. In a Co-operative Guild Congress held 
recently in the North of England, a demand was even 
voiced for the legalizing of abortion. It is to be remem- 
bered that these women have the vote. 

It is true that it is highly illogical for the Church at one 
and the same time to oppose both war and birth-control, 
since it is evident that one or other of them will have to 
be chosen if we are to maintain ourselves upon this island. 
But experience has taught us that the illogicality of an 
attitude is no obstacle to its being sincerely held by high- 
minded persons, such as are the majority of the clergy. 
After all, logicality is not the strong point of any 
of us. 
Thus the quandary. in which the English Church 
finds itself is a difficult one. Without any deliberate 
spoliation on the part of the State, its endowments may 
in the near future be considerably reduced; and the 
parochial system, which is already in difficulties, be 
embarrassed still further. And in addition to this, 
conflict with the State over moral issues such as war or 
birth-control may force on the disestablishment issue. 
Doubtless the Church will find a way out of such diffi- 
culties, but this will not be by denying that they cai 
ever arise, 
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ART AND AESTHETICS 


By SIR TIMOTHY EDEN 


Y wife came down this morning in a blue pinafore 

with a blue square of linen on her head, carrying 

a broom. She looked like a Vermeer or a Chardin. 

How much better to look like a Vermeer or a Chardin 
than a Lavery or a Laszlo! 

But then, of course, Society gets the painters which 
it deserves. Van Dyck for the Cavaliers, Lely for the 
Restoration demi-monde, Gainsborough for the wit and 
elegance of the eighteenth century, Winterhalter for 
Queen Victoria, Lavery for the present generation, 
all are absolutely right, absolutely proper, absolutely 
suitable to their subjects. Put down Titian in front 
of a Cabinet Minister or Rubens before a débutante 
of the present day, and they could do nothing with them ! 

* * * * 

The division of art—painting—into Ancient and Modern 
is a grave mistake. There is no modern art as opposed 
to ancient art, or should not be. There is only good 
art as opposed to bad. People say “ Do you like modern 
art?” A stupid question. The galleries and dealers 
encourage it. Some will only show pictures recently 
painted after the manner of Matisse or Picasso, or of 
van Gogh or Cézanne. Others will only hang cubes 
and “abstract” art. Others again will only accept 
the painters still influenced by the Barbizon school. 
Yet others, like the Royal Academy, will cling to a pro- 
fessorial interpretation of the Renaissance. None of 
them, so far as I know, will take a picture because it is 
good, regardless of the “type” or “class” to which 
it belongs. Yet there is far more affinity between a 
good picture of the school of Cézanne and a good picture 
of the school of Corot and a good ditto of van Dyck, 
than between a bad “ Cézanne” and a good one, a bad 
“Corot” and a good one, a bad “ van Dyck” and a 
good one. 

“Art recognizes no frontiers.” No more does it 
recognize the frontiers of ages. Hang a good modern 
picture over a refectory table or a Sheraton sideboard 
and you will see for yourself that they “ agree.” Hang 
most of the stuff called ‘“‘ modern” with tin furniture 
and jazz carpets and you will see again that they agree ! 
Rubbish will go with rubbish and excellence with excel- 
lence until the end of the ages. There are only two 
classifications in art—not ancient and modern, but good 
and bad. 

* * * * 

We must not suppose that because a thing is ugly 
aesthetically, it is unpaintable artistically. On the 
contrary, the reverse is much nearer the truth. It is far 
easier to make a good picture of a monkey in a grey coat 
on a brown barrel-organ against a dirty street than of 
sunsets and rivers of gold. Why is this ? 

The answer is that there is colour and movement in 
everything and an artist can always feel the relationship 
of colours and the essentials of movement, no matter 
what particular and fortuitous shapes they may adopt. 
But while it is comparatively easy to sce artistically the 
relation between the monkey and the grey coat and the 
barrel-organ and the street—(I am talking of a good 
painter)—and not only to see them but to delight in them 
and to make of them a masterpiece of beauty, it is in- 
fernally difficult to do anything with a sunset, not because 
it is vulgar in itself (though it may be) but because the 
artist is hampered by accepted conventions and traditional 
ideas about sunsets which, willy-nilly, force themselves 
into his brain. -Thus, he either accepts these ideas and 
consequently turns out rubbish to delight the many or, 
terrified of the sunset, he turns his back on it and paints 


the sordid street. Hence arises the tendency in art 
today to ridicule and avoid anything which has been 
accepted throughout the ages as aesthetically beautiful. 
Yet though we can understand this, we cannot approve. 
There is no reason why the artist should not be an 
aesthete, no reason why he should put his dirty boots on 
the mantelpiece and refrain from combing his hair. 
The artist should be an aesthete, though not only an 
aesthete. He will never rival the great masters of the 
past until he has made up his mind to tackle the aesthetic 
artistically. The modern painter is a coward. He takes 
refuge in his pots-de-chambre, his backyards, and his 
chimney-stacks and funks the poplar, the drove of sheep, 
the moonlit sea—all things which really can be painted, 
which can be artistically we well as aesthetically beautiful, 
but which have become degraded and spoilt for him by 
associations of false sentiment, by the superficial observa- 
tion and the loud and ignorant approval of the multitude. 


AN AFRICAN IMPOSSIBLE 


By G. C. B. COTTERELL 


_ monotone of a small skin drum marked the 

paddlers’ rhythm, but no other noise disturbed the 
afternoon’s hot silence. The thud of long paddles against 
the sides of a camwood dug-out was too familiar a sound 
to rouse much curiosity. One pictured some minor chief 
on his way down-river to attend the Native Court sessions ; 
red woollen cap, golf umbrella and bored entourage ; some 
wives. 

But I had misjudged the Cross River. Down its gam- 
bogian flood two hundred feet below the flagstaff glided a 
phenomenon of almost unparalleled absurdity ; a case, 
perhaps, for Carrollic second-sight. ‘‘ He looked again 
and saw it was....” The canoe was capacious, a 
five-puncheon affair; but its freeboard was reduced to 
danger by the load of young men who paddled and 
drummed or crouched and found what space they could 
between the narrow thwarts. It is not, I admit, unusual 
to see a canoe on a West African river defying Archimedes. 
A native middleman will readily risk his whole fortune 
and his wife’s life on the shifting of a single yam, or stake 
a tin trunk crammed with alloyed shillings against the 
ripple of a passing launch. But from the centre of this 
particular craft there rose up before the dark green of 
the forest an Impossibility : a monstrous masked figure 
which capered and trembled ten metres in the air and 
challenged Reason with its beautiful incredibility. 

The next time I saw the thing it was on dry land. My 
monthly wanderings had brought me to that point where 
the great Cross River is brought up all-standing by a wall 
of black basalt as it sweeps out of the Cameroons into 
Southern Nigeria. At the peak of the sharp bend, on a 
sugar-loaf hill, perches the infinitesimal village of Obokum 
Obi, once dignified as a Customs post but now remark- 
able for nothing whatever, unless it is that neither Mr. 
Evelyn Waugh nor Mr. Peter Fleming, nor indeed Mr. 
Aldous Huxley himself has ever been there. But these 
remote people no longer lead their private lives ; already 
the probings of applied, albeit still masculine, anthro- 
pology have constrained their soi-disant chief, Ndifon, 
to resign his invidious title ; to relinquish the two bowler 
hats which he wore with electrifying effect in series one 
above the other. : 

The rest-house commanded a view of the whole village, 
and merely by stepping outside I could look straight down 
into the white-sanded space before the Egbo house. An 
Egbo house, as any anthropologist can tell you, is a 
gerontocratic postulate usually full of fleas. My only 
reason for dragging it in is that there is no other open 
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space in Obokum Obi. A flock of pregnant goats pranced 
from an alley between the low eaves of mud huts and 
stood brooding in the sunshine. No human being im- 
proved the shining scene. My eye, therefore, was at once 
caught by something which had no reason for being there 
and which quite clearly had no connexion with anything 
in Obokum Obi. When I got down to where it lay I 
found no answer. A stretch of fine-woven mats neatly 
stitched together to form a cylinder twenty paces long 
was all I could make out. Its purpose seemed un- 
fathomable. It looked exactly like the skin of some 
marine mistake sloughed in the Sargasso Sea and 
-Spewed-up in the middle of a West African hamlet by a 
tired typhoon, although I have never seen one. It was 
extremely annoying to have stumbled on so absolute an 
enigma in this way, for I had run out of films, But a 
‘few hours later I discovered very nearly all there was to 
know about the mysterious cylinder. 

Below me where I sat at quinine-time thronged the 
entire population of Obokum Obi, keeping a careful 
distance from the company of young men who bent over 
a small box—the kind of box one could, if one were an 
Afriean, carry quite easily on one’s head for seventeen 
miles, nor be amused at the nine pennies with holes in the 
middle paid for the job by a grateful Government. Drums 
began to beat and the feet of the young men to shuffle in 
the sand. Performed on an eight-foot square of parquet 
this pedal movement is called dancing. Imitated in 
negroid Africa it is known to anthropology as a secondary 
expression of functional drive. But here it seemed to be 
part of something which was about to take place, and 
which had not, in Obokum Obi, taken place before. To 
that extent did an aura of excitement rise from the crowd 
‘and reach to where I sat. The shufflers formed a closed 
Ting, arms round shoulders, bodies bent inwards from 
the hips. ‘They wore their loin-cloths unrolled so that 
they hung loosely to the ground and very nearly hid 
their feet. 

Then up from among them rose that same fantastic 
figure I had last seen in the canoe floating past the 
District Bungalow. It climbed slowly into the golden 
light, pausing now to caricature the jig of a breakdown, now 
to bend downwards in a swoop which seemed to threaten 
collapse. From this contortion it recovered with a lack of 
effort which was peculiarly uncanny, for the movement 
gave it a kind of devilish vitality. Higher still it rose, its 
sightless face and shapeless hands swaying and beating 
‘the air grotesquely ; until at last it stopped at a fair 
forty feet from the ground, not lower than the least of the 
surrounding palms. This seemed to be its limit. But 
from this elevation it bowed down until its straw-cuffed 
sleeves reached out among the heads of the onlookers, the 
perfect bogey. The momentary wave of terror melted in 
laughter when the innocence of the attack was under- 
stood. It touched none of them, but straightened to 
its full height again ; bobbed and gestured a little longer, 
and then began to sink slowly into itself. Fold after fold 
of its amorphous trunk telescoped until again the lid shut 
down upon the box, the drumming ceased, and the 
stooping youths stood upright. 

Here was no daylight illusion, no crowd-hypnotism. 
This dancing figure quietly knocked the Indian Rope 
Trick into a cocked hat by its mere reality ; a straight- 
forward display of conjuring in the best Maskelyne 
manner, with nothing up anybody’s sleeve. No use 
- asking that audience how it was done, for they were 
utterly mystified and quite plainly a good deal more 
impressed than they cared to admit to a white man. 
The owners of the box laughed and shook their heads. 
I never saw or heard of it again, nor have I met anyone 
who has ever seen it, 


NUITS DE LUMIERE 


[D‘UN CORRESPONDANT FRANCAIS] 


ay mode est aux fétes nocturnes lumineuses. La 
Grande Quinzaine de Paris, qui vient de gs 
terminer ces jours derniers, en a sans doute haté 
l’épanouissement, mais on peut affirmer que, depuis le 7 
début de l’été, Vidée s’était présentée a tous les esprits: F 
donner 4 Paris des nuits de lumiére d’un éclat jusqu’ici 
inégalé. La premiére manifestation—qui demeure, d’ail- 
leurs, aujourd’hui encore, la plus réussie—eut lieu Ie 
30 Juin. Ce fut ce qu’on a appelé: la grande nuit de 
Longchamp. 

Le cadre idéal du célébre hippodrome se prétait, il 
faut l’avouer, admirablement a l’audace de lentreprise 
projetée. Audace n’est point terme excessif, car il ne 
s’agissait rien moins que de faire courir, sous le feu des 
ampoules électriques, une série d’épreuves hippiques, 
pour la premiére fois en pleine nuit. Or, la veille encore, 
sévissait un froid presque glacial. Les organisateurs 
risquaient un désastre. II n’en fut, heureusement, rien, 
La journée du 30 Juin se trouva favorisée par un temps 
splendide. Et, le soir, un ciel clément, ot: apparaissaient 
déja des étoiles, étendit sur les pelouses et les frondaisons 
comme une soie bleue pointillée d’or. 

Ce fut alors un spectacle incomparable, une feéte 
unique de l’élégance, de l’art, de la technique et méme 
de la tradition. Car on peut bien le dire—le mode 
d’éclairage, étant bien entendu, mis 4 part—ce festival 
nocturne évoquait, par dela les siécles enfuis, le souvenir 
de Fouquet et des éblouissantes prodigalités de Vaux. 
De l’'immense tente lumineuse, qui se dressait comme une : 
nacelle rose sur le vert tendre du gazon, le coup d’oeil 7 
était véritablement féerique: de demi-heure en deni- 
heure, tels des scigneurs de réve en casaques de brocart, 
des jockeys fantastiques, aux reflets multicolores, pas: 
saient, comme dans le vertige ailé d’une ronde de 
Watteau, sous les lucurs laiteuses des festons lumineux. 

Aux courses succédérent un gracieux ballet des 
nymphes de l’Opéra; puis un feu d’artifice qui permit 
de découvrir, entre les rosaces et les fusées, le moulin 
de Longchamp, la porte de Boulogne et jusqu’a la 
roseraie de Bagatelle. Ce fut, enfin, par les. sentiers 
paresseux, le retour d’une foule immense qui ne pouvait 
qu’a regret s’arracher a tant de magnificence. 

La nuit de Longchamp ne devait étre que le prélude 
d’une suite de festivités de méme ordre. Paris, depuis 
une vingtaine de jours, se plonge, dés le crépuscule, 
dans des flots de clarté. Les deux foréts qui lui font 
lisiére, 4 chaque extrémité, semblent étre devenues le 
domaine de prédilection de ces orgies électriques. Au 
Bois de Boulogne viennent de se dérouler, sur le Lae 
Inférieur, encaissé entre ses berges sylvestres, les fétes 
lumineuses du sport nautique, qui virent s’aceomplit 
de remarquables performances de_ hors-bords. Au 
Bois de Vincennes, d’autre part, le nouveau Zoo de 
Paris flamboie, chaque soir, de mille feux, qui fouillent 
lombre pour y mettre en lumiére les hardiesses des 
rocs et du belvédére géant, cependant que les fauves 
paraissent s’intriguer de l’ardeur brutale de ce curieux 
clair de lune. 

Ajoutons que la Féte Nationale du 14 Juillet n’aura 
pas été sans consacrer le triomphe de l’électricité. Pour 
la premiére fois, en effet, les deux plates-formes in- 
férieures de la Tour Eiffel ont été, 4 cette occasion, 
ouvertes de nuit au public, afin de lui permettre 
d’embrasser du regard le panorama d’un Paris phos: 
phorescent depuis Montmartre jusqu’a Montparnasse, ¢t 


de l’Etoile 4 Notre-Dame, 
R. L. V. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Ballet 


Russian Ballet at Covent Garden 


Union Pacific, the new ballet whose subject is the building 
of the American railways, is notable for Massine’s amazing 
dance as a potman. This dance possesses to the highest 
degree the quality that Union Pacific lacks as a whole; 
conciseness, inevitability. One of the most stimulating 
powers of modern ballet resides in the completeness of 
characterization that the dancing can convey. We experience 
a whole history in watching great ballets: we do not taste, 
but feed off, an essence. Union Pacific is not a great ballet. 
Perhaps there was not enough material for presentation in 
the form of comedy: yet so compelling is the potman’s 
dance, the centre around which the ballet has been built 
and to which the ballet as a whole provides the necessary 
scene, that Union Pacific will probably survive. Let it be 
said that on first and on subsequent performances this dance 
has raised an unparalleled tumult of applause. In some 
respects it is not unlike many dances that have been achieved 
in the music-hall. But it is certain that only a ballet dancer 
could incorporate in the design and execution of such a 
dance the entire history of a character. Whereas we cannot 
hope to experience in the music-hall so complete a reduction 
of character, the classical ballet style, with its emphasis 
upon pride in movement, is suited to convey that concise 
substance, that virtu of a person which he possesses as far 
as he is a positive or exteriorized force, and which is the 
dramatic aspect of character. The basis of Massine’s dance 
is certain slow jazz movements, particularly of the shoulders. 
These movements are given a wider and, so to say, more 
universal meaning than would be possible in a jazz dance 
proper. The dénouement comes towards the end of the 
dance when the potman begins to strut round. We have 
seen already the history of his professional life, the eternal 
uncorking of bottles which is as one with his loose-jointed 
hanging and gaping and the cross-eyed stare of his kind- 
Then, as he struts round, we become more conscious of the 
comic pride that sustains his otiose condition. We witness 
the virtu of this cross-eyed character, a subject worthy of 
William Faulkner, the American novelist. The wonder is 
that Massine should be equally versed in Americana. 


The décor of this ballet is not in any way remarkable. I 
think that it is in the matter of the settings alone that De 
Basil's new productions seem to compare unfavourably with 
those of the later Diaghilev ballet. The settings of Jeux 
D'Enfants, Concurrence and Cotillion (in that order) are 
excellent, even by Diaghilev standards. The settings of 
the other De Basil creations are not in the same class. 
But one must remember that this has been due partly to 
lack of funds and partly to a difference of aim in the 
construction of certain of the ballets. The three ballets 
mentioned above belong to the Diaghilev style: whereas 
Choreartium is a choreographic symphony of which I gave 
some account in my last article. It seems inevitable that 
Choreartium’s setting should, so to say, reflect the music. 
Except in the last movement, the décors and the costumes 
provide no purely pictorial interest whatsoever. At the same 
time these costumes enhance the structure of the music, 
The colours are what one might call musical colours, washy 
aquatint-like duns, russets and mauves. They are the 
colours of some inner process, some “* brown study.” They 
perform a function as intermediaries between the Germanic 
music and the classical dance that is imposed upon that music. 
The case of Les Présages, Massine’s other choreographic sym- 
phony, is different. The setting “* sides with” the triangles 
and circles of the choreography, or, rather, dictates them. 
At the same time, musical magentas and sand colours are 
employed. Ballet lovers are still discussing this décor and 
these costumes and wavering in their opinions. The truth is 
that Masson’s décor and his costumes, though perhaps 
unattractive in themselves, play an enormous part in the con- 
struction of this ballet, the most abstract or geometric of all 
ballets. We cannot imagine Les Présages without Masson’s 
setting. He has invented a harsh and effective goad to the 
beauty of the dancing. ADRIAN STOKES, 


The Cinema 


“Looking for Trouble.” At the Leicester 
Square Theatre 


Ho.iywoop methods are seen-at their best in this kind of 
film—a fast-moving adventure story with a realistic back- 
ground of city life. Joe Graham and Casey are telephone 
* trouble-shooters *—men who go off to mend faulty appar- 
atus anywhere at a moment's notice. The plot is chiefly about 
a gang of crooks who pose as estate agents while tapping the 
wires in their office building in order to get early news of 
stock deals and bank transfers. They are discovered by 
Graham and Casey, and later on one of the crooks is found 
murdered. Suspicion falls on Graham’s sweetheart, and the 
rest of the film deals. with Graham’s frenzied efforts to 
trace a night-club girl who knows the real secret of the 
crime, 

One good point is that these adventures, though even in 
the American telephone service they must be uncommon, have 
a distinctive character. They could only happen to telephone 
men ; and all sorts of technical details of telephone work are 
effectively woven into the action. It is much harder to invent 
a distinctive love-story, and the various quarrels and misun- 
derstandings between Graham and his sweetheart follow a 
somewhat familiar course. They are necessary to the plot, 
but Graham, prodigiously alert and resourceful when he is 
out on a job, has to exhibit in his private affairs the usual 
incredible obtuseness of the melodramatic hero. Another 
criticism might be that to introduce a Pacific Coast earthquake 
at the most critical moment of the story—when the night-club 
girl is at last cornered and abeut to speak—is really too much 
of a good thing. But the earthquake is highly realistic, con- 
veying impressively the sudden terror of crumbling walls and 
gaping pavements, and it provides a thoroughly exciting 
climax, with a daringly improvized telephone line to police 
headquarters serving as an appropriate medium for the final 
vindication of justice. 

There is not much scope here for the subtleties of acting, 
but Spencer Tracy makes Graham a lifelike figure; Jack 
Oakie is even more cheerfully amusing than usual, and 
Constance Cummings gives a certain elegance to the part of 
Graham's sweetheart. Looking for Trouble is no more than a 
** thriller,’ but I would call it an exceptionally good one, 
largely because of its skilful blending of breathless adventure 
with technical routine. 


“An Italian Straw Hat.” At the Academy 


THE copyright of An Italian Straw Hat will shortly expire, 
and this revival of René Clair’s silent comedy may be the last. 
When Clair made it in 1928 he was recognized by the critics 
as a brilliant follower of the Chaplin tradition, but to the 
general public in this country he remained unknown. Rather 
oddly, his reputation here dates from Sous les Toits de Paris, 
in which his use for the first time of French dialogue might 
have been expected to limit his popularity. 

It must be admitted, I think, that An Italian Straw Hat 
is now something of a museum piece. Its story—about a 
bridegroom who becomes involved with a fiery cavalry officer 
and his mistress as the result of an accident to the lady’s 
straw hat—is too slight for such extended treatment ; and in 
the style of its photography it reveals its age clearly enough. 
But in its best moments—and they are often delightful—it 
reveals also how far Clair had gone already in refining and 
subtilizing the “ slapstick ” methods learnt from Chaplin and 
Mack Sennett. There are several touches very characteristic 
of his later work—the deaf man, for instance, who wanders 
vaguely through the plot, and the fiasco of the Mayor's 
speech at the wedding ceremony. ‘The essence of the comedy 
is the effect of trivial misadventures on the fine adjustment 
of French social conventions, and as a gallery of more or 
less caricatured French types the film is richly successful. 
Compared with a good modern talkie, it is bound to seem 
rather slow and tame; but anyone interested in cinema 
history will find it both instructive and entertaining. 


CHARLES Davy. 








———___, 
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Att A Broadcasting Calendar 
‘Punch’ Drawings and Old Masters FRIDAY, JULY 2oth 
Tur Exhibition at Messrs. Agnew’s in Bond Street of 13-30, 16.30 & 18.25. England v. Australia: Howard Marshall 


drawings by Punch artists is only the first stopping-place on 
a long tour which the drawings will take all over England 
and the Empire. Everyone will therefore be able to see 
what a Punch drawing looks like by itself, before it appears 
in Punch with the joke printed underneath—what, in fact, 
several hundreds look like seen together. 

Agnew’s, one of the chief centres of the old-master market, 
may seem an odd place for such an Exhibition. Colnaghi’s 
would have seemed more familiar ground. However, as luck 
would have it, I found that Colnaghi’s gallery was occupied 
by an exhibition of oil-paintings by old masters. There is no 
doubt that old masters are often better material for the irre- 
verent joker than the drawings in Punch. By the “irreverent ’” 
I do not mean, of course, necessarily the Philistine, whom I 
suspect of thinking that old masters cannot possibly be 
beautiful and comic and dignified as well. And no doubt he 
would also refuse to allow that the drawings in Punch could 
have qualities ‘other than humorous—artistic, for-instance. 
However, as it happened, I enjoyed myself among the old 
masters. One of them, called Lebrun, responsible for innu- 
merable dull State pictures at Versailles, ought obviously to 
have drawn for Punch. In the intervals between drawing 
weekly cartoons of allegorical ladies laying figurative wreaths 
on the tombs of personified political tendencies, he could 
have been very funny, I am sure, for he held a theory charac- 
teristic of his time, half pseudo-scientific, half fanciful, about 


the correspondence of human and animal types of 
physiognomy. 
A picture of far greater importance, however, than 


Lebrun’s is the quite small Emperor Charles V on a white 
horse. It appears to be by Engelbrechts, a very rare artist 
and one who should have a special interest for art lovers in 
England, because he was the master of Lucas van Leyden, 
that curious and original artist whose works at Hampton 
Court are some of our chief treasures. Another interesting 
feature of the picture is the horse, which is closely related to 
the famous horse in Diirer’s Knight, Death and the Devil 
There is something, too—perhaps the design of the plume in 
his hat—which immediately compels one to adopt him as one 
of the memorable figures of Northern art, and seems to mark 
him out as a certain candidate for that popularity which 
easily attaches to knightly figures, but which as yet, in 
England at any rate, has not centred on Charles V, for want 
perhaps of a suitable image by which to focus him. It is to 
be hoped, therefore, that this small but precious picture will 
find some more permanent home in England than the walls 
of a Bond Street gallery. 

The exhibition by ‘ Six Colonial Artists’ at Cooling’s 
Gallery in Bond Street is a good show, but, I think, badly 
named. The fact that a sculptor like Mr. Gerald Lewers may 
have his home in Sydney is interesting but not significant. 
The style he has chosen is one which is recognized all over 
Europe, all over the world, as the sanest and most honest 
for the sculptor of today; but what has it to do with 
Sydney more than with London, Amsterdam, Vienna or 
New York? It will look as well in Sydney and be as much 
appreciated there by anyone with natural taste as anywhere. 
Indeed, it is the easiest style in sculpture to like, and its 
universal popularity is a sign of its healthy qualities. Stone 
or wood carved like this looks its best. Sculptors every- 
where (at the Royal Academy this year it was very notice- 
able) are dropping the merely mechanical style of thirty 
years ago, the making of scale models after life, and are at 
last dealing with their material as the Greeks and Assyrians 
did. They have the support of all the most eminent 
authorities on ancient sculpture for this change of attitude. 
Sculptors like Mr. Lewers are gaining the respect and affection 
of an increasingly large section of the public. A statuette 
in the old familiar style was sometimes a lovely thing ; but 
it was a thing for collectors to keep under glass, to peer at 
with an expert eye and handle gingerly. The new style, 
which is of course really a much older one than its pre- 
decessor, has a more robust quality ; a friendly grasp will not 
hurt either you or it. 

W. W. Wixnkwortn, 


from Headingley. ede possible also between 
12 & 17.15 

17.40 Here and There—the ‘week’s news for children : 
King-Hall 

20.00 Recital : Clifford Curzon (pianoforte) 

21.25 Monteverdi's “ Ballo delle Ingrate ” B.B.C. Orchestra 
(Section C) with Conchita Supervia and others .. 

22.30 Rajput Pledge—old Indian tale ude Dewan Sharar adapted 
by Barbara Burnham .. 


SATURDAY, “Ju ILY a2tst 


10.45 A Traveller in Search of Music: Philip Thornton. : 
11.45 Annual Commemoration of the Scottish War Memorial at 


Edinburgh Castle a 
England »v. “Australia: Howard Marshall 


13.30, 16.30 & 18.25. 
from Headingley. (Commentaries possible also between 


“Stephen 


12 & 17.15) 
14.50 Outbosed ieee boat Race for the Fedden Trophy on the 
River Avon... 
15.15 ay King’s Prize at Bisley : running commentary ‘by Capt. 
E. H. Robinson 


18.35 Athletics—Oxford and Cambridge r. Princeton and Cornell : 
Eye-witness account by H. M. Abrahams .. 

20.00 B.B.C. Orchestra (Section C) with G. D. Cunningham 
(organ). Purcell, Handel, Mozart, &c. . 

21.15 Recital: Anne T hursfield (mezzo- soprano) and Frank 
Merrick (pianoforte) . “ a oe 


SUNDAY, JULY 22nd 
17.00 Organ Recital from Broadcasting House: O. H. Peasgood 
17-30 Discussion on Missions: Lady Hosie (author of Portrait 
of a a Chinese Lady, &c.) and C. G. Ammon, late Labour M.P. 
North Camberwell 
17.50 Chamber Music: Reginal Paul Pianoforte "Quartet, with 
Esther Coleman (contralto). Strauss, Delius, &c. 
18.30 London Symphony Orchestra, with Walter Widdop (tenor) 
19.30 Pianoforte Recital: Helen Perkin. Bach, Chopin, &c. .. 
19.55 Service from Canterbury Cathedral : Canon J. M. C. Crum 
19.55 Service from St. Andrew’s onsen Church, East- 
urne: Rev. James Reid .. 
21.05 Melodies of Christendom, under “the direction of Sir 
Walford Davies : 
21.05 Malvern Festival Concert : City of Birmingham Orchestra 
and Harriet Cohen. de Falla and Elgar .. ae ‘ 


MONDAY, JULY 23rd 

10.45 The Boat Train—To Italy for Vegetables : Walter F. Giles 

12.00, 13.30, 15.00, 16.30, 18.25. England. Australia: Howard 
Marshall from Headingley. (Commentaries possible also 
between 12.00-17.15) .. 

18.35 Schubert Programme : 
Mary Hamlin (soprano) 

19.30 Riverdale Country School Glee Club from New York 

20.00 Van Phillips and his All-Star Orchestra. Popular music 
with Christopher Stone as compére . 

20.00 As it Strikes Me: Cecil Day Lewis, poet and schoolmaster 

21.00 Chamber Music: Virtuoso String Quartet and Norah 
Gruhn (soprano) . 

21.25 Empire Mail Bag: talk by the director of Empire and 
Foreign Services, Capt. Cecil Graves 

22.40 “‘ The Ancient Mariner,” read by Felix Aylmer, in memory 
of the centenary of Coleridge’ s death - 


TUESDAY, JULY 24th 


12.00, 13.30, 15.00, 16.30, 18.25. England v. Australia: Howard 
Marshall from Headingley. (Commentaries possible also 
between 12-17.15) me ae 

16.30 The Grinke Trio. Ireland, Beethoven, &c. 

20.00 Choral and Orchestral Concert—* A Tale of Old Japan ” 
poem by Alfred Noyes, music by Coleridge-Taylor 

20.00 Recital: Antonio Brosa (violin) and _— Ticehurst 
(harpsichord) . 

20.00 First Night Impressions “of Malvern Festival : F.R. Buckley 

21.25 “‘ Canada ”—programme to celebrate the fourth centenary 
of the birth of Canada. Episodes from Canadian history 
with a distinguished group of speakers and alee 

22.05 Scots Verse readings: Bertha Waddell oe 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 25th 
10.45 Thinking Aloud: A. G. Street 


Western Studio Orchestra and 


20.00 B.B.C. Orchestra (Section CC). Mozart Symphony 
No. 31, &c. .. oe ae ae a ze a 

21.00 Birmingham Philharmonic — Orchestra. Monte- 
verdi, &c. oe 


21.00 Bristol Royal Orpheus Glee Society = 

21.25 Mr. Pim Passes By—A. A. Milne’s comedy, with Irene 
Vanbrugh in her original part Af 

21.50 English Folk Songs: Midland W ireless Singers ae 

bie. earned JULY 26th 

10.45 The Week in Westminster: G. H. Hall, M.P. .. 

17.15 Waterways of England—12. The Thames fect 
Garde Peach 

20.00 Mr. Pim Passes By— repeat performan ance . : 

21.25 Growing Wings: Filson — describes his first lesson 
off the ground . 

21.40 Recital: Doro thea Helmrc) (contralto) and William 
Primrose (vicla) oa ee ee an oe ee 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Early Harvest 


Harvest has begun early, in the second week of July ; and 
there seems to be a general idea that it must be indifferently 
good. This is not true. Over very wide areas, especially in 
the North, rain has been plentiful enough for all the main 
crops. Did ever the best potato lands in South Lincolnshire 
look better, or the sugar beets of Suffolk ? And these two 
crops are among those that are said to have suffered especially. 
The wheats on the heavy clays of Huntingdon as on the 
loam of Bedford seldom looked better, and there are more 
wheat-fields than England has seen for a good many years. 
The truth seems to be that on some uncongenial soils and ill- 
farmed land the spring-sown crops are almost as bad as they 
can be, and there has been a general failure of some of the 
root crops. For the rest the harvest promises well and a 
good deal of money has been made. The returns from hops 
were immense last year and promise to be good again ; and 
in spite of the collapse in stock prices, which has been very 
serious, there is more hopefulness on British farms than we 
have seen for a number of years. 

* * * * 
Hopeful Farmers 

Such hopefulness has been made articulate at a number of 
the better agricultural shows. There was a moment when the 
seed merchants, and indeed some of the makers of machinery, 
threatened to give up their established patronage. They said 
that the shows had become peep-shows for unagricultural 
folk, and that they no longer met farmer clients. The threat 
was indeed carried out by a good many tradesmen. They 
have now returned. You see again at this season a satis- 
factory number of vertical sheaves of oats, barley and wheat 
and representation of clovers, foddercrops and grasses. The 
machinery has increased immensely, and is of all sorts. In 
Kent, as in Hereford, great numbers of children are brought 
to the shows and “the Young Farmers” exhibit their own 
stock and many compete in the art of judging. Whether 
the large and general increase in the number of goats means 
that the cottagers are finding out the value of “ the poor 
man’s cow” I do not know; but the English goat has in- 
creased out of recognition of the quality of milk production. 
Local crafts make a better and better display, especially in 
the West, though perhaps the blacksmith craftsmen are best 
in Kent, Hampshire and Hertfordshire. 

* * * * 
A Scottish Lament 

Have our immigrant summer birds ceased to nest as far 
north as they used to nest ? A Scottish farmer, who is also 
a naturalist, tells me that they grow scarcer and scarcer in his 
neighbourhood of Lesmahagow. ‘Sixty years ago, white- 
throats were so plentiful in my father’s orchard that I was 
sent round with a gun to shoot them. They were in flocks like 
sparrows. Willow, sedge and garden warblers and _ black- 
caps were also very numerous ; but the numbers of all these 
have steadily declined for many years. . . . Usually there 
are three or four nests of the common flycatcher within a 
hundred yards of my house. This year there is only one. I 
have heard only one whitethroat sing this year and not 
one of the other warblers. Even the shilfa (chaffinch), the 
commonest bird I think in the country, is hardly to be seen.” 

* * * * 
Clydeside Orchards 

The orchards that slope down to the Clyde are of singular 
loveliness and are normally much beloved of birds. Can it 
be true that the birds (always excepting blackbirds and 
thrushes) are deserting them? It is, I think, a common 
lament this year—certainly in counties as far apart as 
Hereford and Hertford—that the flycatchers are very rare 
and, some say, the redstart. Indeed my own impression is 
that a good many of the warblers are rather few, with the 
notable exception of the nightingale ; and whitethroats are 
humerous enough (though not in such quantity as my corre- 
spondent remembers). The warblers are of course great eaters 
of insects and few of them eat fruit. Their diminution, if 
general in the north, would be a serious loss to the fruit 
grower. Is this experience on the Clyde shared elsewhere ? 
In the south many cherry orchards have been entirely stripped 
by finches, thrushes and by starlings who are the worst 


enemy. Their taste for fruit seems to be on the increase. 
Even apples are not despised. 

. * * * x 
A Vanishing Flower 

It is a grim paradox that the (alleged) lovers of our wild 
flowers are their most deadly enemies. Here is a lamentable 
example. In a particular meadow in the South grows, or 
grew, good quantities of the rather rare plant, the spiked 
Star of Bethlehem. A local botanist saw some twenty 
flowers and picked exactly one for a dried collection of 
wild flowers. On his next visit every flower was gone. 
They were traced, and this was the reply to a mild protest 
that it seemed a pity to pick so many: “ O, it is a rare 
plant and only grows in a few places, of which this village 
is one. There was hardly any last year but plenty this 
year; and I have gathered the whole lot” ; and there was the 
bowlful to prove it. One would really think that many people 
do not understand that plants, perennials as well as annuals, 
grow from seed, and if seed is not alowed to set, diminish 
rapidly. It is feared that the spiked Star of Bethlehem 
may go the way of the Summer Ladies’ Slipper, the Martagon 
lily, the Daphne Mezereon or Orchis purpurea, and many 
another rarity. 

* * * * 

Migrating Butterflies 

The extraordinary discovery last year in England of over 
thirty Milkweed butterflies that had emigrated from America 
will draw attention to the list of immigrants that the South 
Eastern Union of Scientific Societies has put together * for 
recording in 1934.’° It may be useful to give the list of 
those that are wholly immigrant (or so it is supposed): the 
Painted Lady, Red Admiral, Clouded Yellow, Pale Clouded 
Yellow, Death's Head and Convolvulus Hawk Moths, Hum- 
ming Bird Hawk Moth, Silver Y Moth, Rush Veneer. The 
special insect immigration committee are desirous of all 
information on any of these, which they put in a class by 


themselves. They would disappear from Britain if there 
were no immigration. 


a * # * 


The Wash and the Zuider Zee 

In the brand new Apa Magazine is an account of the 
reclamation of the Zuider Zee that must make the mouth 
water of any land-lover, or lubber, who lives by the English 
Wash. Its reclamation has been my own pet hobby for 
very many years. The water falls, hundreds of acres are 
now just awash at the higher tides, and round about them 
on west and north and south are the most prolific farms 
within England. The Dutch set forth on a long policy that 
would take nearly forty years to complete. What gorgeous 
farms could be added to this island if we had a plan even 
half as ambitious! The engineering problem—as a Dutch 
engineer recently assured me—is much simpler and would 
cost much less money than the Zuider Zee. Perhaps our 
Minister of Agriculture, who is to attend a function at * the 
Middle Level *”—the very hub of older reclamation triumphs— 
will turn his mind to the adjacent Wash. I see no allusion 
in accounts of the Dutch reclamation to one agent in the 
work, It was found in one of the petty, partial little reclama- 
tions that the land became intensely fertile as soon as the 
earth-worms returned ! 

% * © * 


Rogues 
A very strange example of the insensate savagery that seems 
to overcome the unmated male was observed last year in 
my immediate neighbourhood. A cock French partridge 
with no mate attacked the brood of an English pair and 
would have pecked the young to death. The mother partridge 
attacked him savagely and drove him back ;_ but he returned 
again and again ; and the watchers saw him pick up one chick 
and shake it as a dog shakes a rat. The French partridge is 
doubtless a pugnacious species and appears to feel a special 
hostility towards the English bird, as the grey squirrel against 
the brown, and the grey rat against the black; but this 
incident illustrates rather the perverted instinct of the animal 
that is called-——in reference to the biggest species——a rogue. 
W. Beacu Tuomas, 
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LETTERS TO 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
length is that of one of our “* News of the Week” paragraphs. 


————_, 


THE EDITOR 


The most suitable 
Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseidonym.—Ed. Tur Srrecrator.] 


HYSTERICAL PROPAGANDA 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecrartor.] 

S1r,—I received by halfpenny post this morning the following 
documents: A typewritten letter from Commander Oliver 
Locker-Lampson, M.P., addressed originally, ** Dear Madam,” 
but altered by hand to “ Dear Sir,” and requesting a reply 
to be addressed in an enclosed (but unstamped) envelope to 
Lord Waleran. The letter asked me to read an enclosed 
four-page leaflet, with a detachable form for a donation to 
the *“* Hands Off Britain Air Defence League, conducted by 
Commander QO. Locker-Lampson, C.M.G., D.S.O., M.P. 
Treasurer : Sir George Colthurst, Bart. Campaign Secretary ; 
Mr. C. Cooley, St. Stephen’s House, Westminster, S.W. 1.” 

The leaflet is printed in red and black (blood and iron ?). 
On the first page is a portrait of a type one is accustomed 
to see in the more violent Communist and Pacifist propaganda, 
a man’s face distorted with fear or ferocity (probably both): 
his mouth wide open enough to show that, fortunately 
perhaps, his bark is worse than his bite. ‘* England Awake !”” 
is printed as evidently what he is shouting. On the fourth 
page two photographs are reproduced, one of what purports 
to be ‘Sone of the world’s largest battleships sinking in 
six seconds after being bombed,” the other of a cottage de- 
stroyed by a bomb. The two interior pages contain a picture 
of a bombing plane and a series of thirteen statements, mainly 
statistical, leading up to the following appeal: ** Create a new 
winged army of long-range British bombers to smash the foreign 
hornets in their nests.” (As the thirteenth statement is 
*““Germany has 10,000 gliding pilots; England only 78. 
England has only 78 aerodromes against 1,000 planned by 
France,” presumably the foreign hornets in mind are the 
air-forces of Germany and France.) 

Now, Sir, I am too pacifie to be a pacifist. I want to work 
for peace and cannot conceive the cause of peace being 
furthered by provocative denunciations of the motives or 
intelligence of everyone who is slow to be converted to the 
pure pacifist faith. But I equally deplore hysterical propa- 
ganda of this ** Hands Off Britain” type. It is, in the first 
place, quite senseless and unpractical. It rests upon the fallacy 
of competition in armaments in its crudest form. We are asked 
to squander our money in building and maintaining a ‘* winged 
army ” so overwhelming that we shall have “ the mastery 
of the air ’’ as once we had the mastery of the sea: as if the 
rest of the world is going to give up the mastery of the air to 
one nation without demur ! 

Again, because “ there is no effective defence against air 
attack,” therefore we must “ smash the foreign hornets in 
their nests.” Obviously, then, we must take the initiative. 
Jf by some magic we are able to provide ourselves with this 
winged army without being destroyed by the foreign hornets 
before we are ready, we must then act with the utmost 
secrecy and despatch. We must choose a moment of apparent 
peace. Otherwise we might not find the hornets at home to be 
smashed. But, indeed, what is the prospect to which we 
are to look forward ¢ Even our megalomaniacs surely cannot 
hope to destroy all the air forces of all other nations in one 
fell swoop and impose a universal peace by force? Even, 
supposing, then, that we have preventively destroyed, for 
the time being, the air-power of Germany or France, shall 
we be able to rest in our beds the more securely for knowing 
that we have as a nation assumed the réle of the murderous 
Dictator of Europe ? 

The whole idea is fantastic. as indeed all attempts, under 
modern conditions, to achieve security by sheer force are 
fantastic. But it is worse. Jt is a dangerous incentive to the 
hysteria of both extreme parties in the State, and a hindrance 
to the sane handling of our problems, which are difficult 
enough without such additions. The only hope of security 
for our own as for other countries lies in the gradual, but not 
too long deferred, establishment of a common and mutual 
habit of keeping the peace. ‘There is equally no chance of 
establishing such a habit either by unilateral disarmament 


or by competition for ** the mastery “* whether of air, earth or 


sea. Therefore, there is no other way open to the practical 
statesman and to all sensible persons who wish for security 
than the way which British Governments since the War have, 
with varying degrees of intelligence and effectiveness, pursued, 
viz., of negotiation, of persuasion, of bringing to bear the 
great influence which British power and prestige undoubtedly 
exercises. Exactly what degree of armed force prudence 
demands that we should maintain at any given time is 4 
matter upon which opinions will differ and Parliament must 
soberly decide: but one thing is certain—that the tone and 
temper of such propaganda as this ‘“‘ England awake ! Hands 
Off Britain ! Create a new winged army to smash the foreign 
hornets in their nes{s ! ” are as destructive of progress towards 
international understanding and order as they are senti- 
mentally dangerous to the security of this country.—l am, 
Sir, &e., NOWELL SMITH, 
Oxford. 
























THE TRAFFIC IN ARMS 
[To the Editor of Tue Srrecrator.] 

Sir,—News of quick work comes from Geneva, where a 
committee of the Disarmament Conference has already 
adopted a really businesslike draft convention for controlling 
the arms traflic. It is based on the recent United States 
proposals for a system of national licences for manufacture, 
import and export of arms, checked by an_ international 
authority and speedily published in full. It has now been 
sent to the various Governments. 

In face of this determined attempt to solve a key problem, 
what are we to make of the recent statement, by two British 
Cabinet Ministers, that the Conference is dead and done 
with ? That statement is even more sinister than the 
announcements of armament increases which it accom- 
panied. And it simply is not true. 

Was the wish father to the thought ? Suspicion is all too 
natural if one remembers how our Government protected 
private armament firms in this country by giving a misleading 
answer to a League questionnaire ; opposed limitation of 
expenditure on arms, giving as excuses certain technical 
difficulties already solved by a committee of the Conference ; 
and obstructed the widely accepted proposals for inter- 
nationalizing civil aviation and abolishing air forces, telling 
us that it was other countries that did so. 

If the British Government are, after all, in good faith 
about disarmament and wish to show it, they must, among 
other things, adopt the new convention for controlling the 
arms traffic, without reservation, and without delay.—I am, 
Sir, &c., JONATHAN GRIFFIN. 

“ssential News, 18 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1. 


THE WELFARE OF ANIMALS 

[To the Editor of Tur Sprcraror.]} 
Sir,—-Mr. Stephen Coleridge, in his letter which you published 
last week, says that, no doubt, I will answer Mr. Edmund T. 
MacMichael’s attack on the Bill which I have presented to 
*arliament to make the exhibition of “ cruel animal films ” 
illegal in this country. I do not consider it necessary to do so. 
In his recent letter, my colleague, Major Proctor, M.P.. set 
out verbatim the operative part of the Bill which is clear and 
unequivocable. It is a case of res ipsa loquitur. 

It seems to me that Mr. MacMichael’s attitude is pitiable. 
The Animal Welfare Bills which are presented to Parliament 
on behalf of the R.S.P.C.A. or by the National Canine Defence 
League are first settled by eminent Parliamentary counsel, 
and before they are passed are considered by the Government's 
draftsmen. 1 prefer to accept their opinion of what is their 
true construction rather than that of Mr. MacMichael, More- 
over, the circumstance that he describes the two Bills to 
which he refers as ‘‘ spurious” and * hypocritical” starnps 
his criticism with its true value. 

During the past few months Parliament has passed the 
Slaughter of Animals Act, the Protection of Birds Act, the 
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Protection of Animals (Cruelty to Dogs) Act and the Protec- 
tion of Animals Act, 1934. Each of these Acts is of great 
usefulness and has achieved the purpose for which it was 
intended. That a great deal more remains to be done does 
not detract from what has been effected already. We have 
cause for gratification at the progress we have made during 
the past few months. 

The R.S.P.C.A. will continue both in and out of Parliament 
its beneficent work on behalf of animals. We are indifferent 
to the petty and carping criticism to which at times we are 
subjected. Helpful and constructive criticism the Society 
cordially welcomes. Unfair attacks upon it not only do not 
help but do the Animal Welfare great harm. We are satisfied 
that we have the practically unanimous support of animal 
Jovers in the country—that this is so there can be no doubt.— 
I am, Sir, &c., 

. Rosert Gower, 

Hlouse of Commons. Chairman, R.S.P.C.A, Council. 


[To the Editor of Tux Specraror.] 

Sir,—I write to point out that in my original letter, published 
June 15th, I advocated a manner of treating both original 
Animal Welfare Bills, and also amendments to Animal 
Welfare Bills. Those proposals would secure that mistakes 
were not made as (1) a more extended judgement would 
be initially devoted to the composition of a Bill, and any 
defects would be more likely to be detected, from the Bil] 
being more adequately scrutinized; (2) any amendments 
would be subjected to like consideration and would end in 
being the child of those conversant with the subject. By 
the second proposition we should escape the fate of the 
Rodeo Bill, when the re-drafting resulted in an emasculation, 
the alterations not being a “ consideration of details” (I 
quote Mr. H. A. Procter) but an entire conversion of the Bill 
by treating essentials as details. 

As an example of the ills which my suggestions would 
prevent I would mention the Dogs (Amendments) Act of 
1928. How that Act came into being, by what one must con- 
sider an inadvisable action taken with the Bill originally 
presented to Parliament, is to be read in Proceedings in 
Committee in the House of Commons, in June, 1928 ; in which 
it is to be read that the member dealing with the Bill said 
* I will not weary the Committee by explaining it, because it 
is an agreed Bill’ (agreed to by whom ?). It is difficult also 
to approve the statements with regard to the Bill in the House 
of Lords. The Act introduces the ** Finder * : who on taking 
a stray dog to a police station can, under the provisions of 
the Act, claim to take the dog away. It is evident that there 
can be no security as to the fate of the dog. In March, 19380, 
I brought the subject to the notice of Sir Robert Gower 
who took part in getting the Bill passed, and provided him 
with the arguments against the arrangement. On March 13th, 
1930, he wrote, he would go very carefully into the matter. 
On December 2nd, 1930, the Chief Constable of a county 
wrote me concerning the Act ‘* If the dog appears to be a 
valuable one, and the ‘ finder’ a person to whom such a 
dog could not safely be entrusted, the police take charge of it.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

J.S. DouGias, 

5 Trinity Gardens, Folkestone. 

[We cannot 
Spectator.] 


continue this correspondence.—Ep. The 


THE GOVERNMENT’S SHIPPING POLICY 
[To the Editor of Tux Srecraror.] 

Str,—I have read with great interest Sir Archibald Hurd’s 

authoritative article on * The Government and Shipping,” 

and it is encouraging to note the increasing public interest 

which is being taken in this very vital problem. 

One aspect which would appear not to have received the 
prominence which we submit it warrants is the effect of the 
present position and of the Government's proposals to remedy 
it upon the personnel of the Merchant Navy. It would not be 
an over-statement to say that for several years past very 
grave discontent has existed in the ranks of British Merchant 
Officers. They have realized the depressed state of shipping 
and have made abundant sacrifices cheerfully, They feel, 
however, that there has been an almost traditional lack of 


appreciation on the part of the Government of the fact that 
officers not only serve a great industry but also constitute a 
very important National Service. 

The time is overdue for the Government to take a con- 
structive interest in the control of entry and training of future 
officers. At the present time, a monthly average of 70 junior 
officers are qualifying for Board of Trade Certificates with 
little, if any, prospect of employment as officers. The result 
of the inevitable overcrowding of the Service is that the 
supply greatly exceeds the demand, and British officers are 
among the poorest paid of the principal maritime countries 
of Europe. They have no legal claim for leave, and very few, 
if any, rights to pension or superannuation. It is not too much 
to say that the conditions under which the majority of Mer- 
chant Officers are serving today really constitute a national 
disgrace. 

The Government's proposal to encourage a “ scrap and 
build ” policy will obviously result in further unemployment. 
Having regard to the fact that the personnel of the Merchant 
Navy are an important national asset as well as servants of 
a great industry, surely it is incumbent upon the Government 
to impose reasonable stipulations that if a subsidy or other 
financial assistance be given out of public funds, a reasonable 
measure of control shall be put upon the entry of the future 
officers, and reasonable conditions of service shall obtain. 
Unless such stipulations are made, we fear that the present 
very serious feeling of dissatisfaction in the Service will 
become aggravated, greatly to the detriment of national 
interests.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Witit1Mm H. Coomss, 
General Manager, 
The Officers (Merchant Navy) Federation, Ltd., 
23 Leadenhall Street, London, F.C. 3. 


MEDICINE IN RUSSIA 
[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 


Sir,—Mr. Charnock thinks he has proved that there was no 
‘**mass neglect of the Russian population ** when he informs 
us that there were 22,000 doctors in the Tsarist Empire, or 
one for 7,800 inhabitants. In reality, he has only demon- 
strated the opposite. 

In Great Britain, in 1910, for a population of just under 
41,000,000, there were 35,520 doctors, according to the 
Medical Register : or one for 1,150 inhabitants. In the Soviet 
Union today there are just over 80,000 doctors for 166 million 
people: roughly one for 2,000 inhabitants. These figures 
enable one to judge a little more accurately of the * social 
development * of Tsarist Russia. So does the remark in the 
Russian Year Book for 1914: ‘* In European Russia there is 
1 doctor for 1,300 inhabitants in the towns, and 1 for 21,900 
in the villages ; in Asiatic Russia, one doctor for 2,800 towns- 
people, and 1 for 37.600 villagers ” (p. 610). Mr. Charnock’s 
8,000 hospitals likewise recede modestly into their due perspec- 
tive when we learn from the Russian Year Book (loc. cit.) that 
in 1910 7,700 hospitals contained only 202,000 beds : as many 
as two or three of the large cities in Great Britain, with perliaps 
one-twentieth of the population of Tsarist Russia. 

It is interesting to learn that the infant mortality was * not 
above some of the districts in the United Kingdom.” I find 
that the highest mortality in England in 1912 was 145, in 
Burnley ; the average for European Russia in 1909-10 
was 265. Nor is it any use Mr. Charnock advancing his re- 
markable theory that a high birth-rate “invariably” tends to 
a heavy infant mortality. That probably is true of 
capitalist countries. It simply is not true of the U.S.S.R., 
where the birth-rate isno smaller than in 1913, and the infantile 
mortality was already halved five years ago. Not bad habits, 
but bad conditions, is the reason why babies die 275 to the 


give 


thousand. 

As for the factory medical service, I can enlighten Mr. 
Charnock. After the cholera epidemic in 1866, a law was 
issued in August of that vear, laying down that all factories 
with over 1,000 workmen had to provide a hospital with 10 
beds for the first 1,000 emplovees and 5 beds for each additional 


1,000. But, as Professor J. P. Mavor mildly put it (Fcozom 
History of Russia, 1914, vol. ii, pp. 408 9): ~ This law has 
not, however, been rigidly carried out, At many of the 
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factories hospital accommodation is merely fictitious. In the 
absence of proper governmental inspection and organization, 
the law remains in practical abeyance, excepting in the case 
of some of the larger factories.”” Thus the same applies to this 
law as I showed in my previous letter was the case with the 
Jaw of 1912. The vast majority of the Russian working class 
was untouched by medical aid. 

I must also respectfully point out that the satisfaction, 
‘* partially or wholly,” of 60 per cent. of petitions lodged with 
factory inspectors has nothing to do with the case. Reference 
to the Russian Year Book for 1914 (p. 616) will show that these 
dealt with such questions as wages, pensions and sickness 
allowances. Mr. Charnock originally mentioned the “ strict 
control” of the 191 factory inspectors (for all Russia !) in 
connexion with the health regulations, i.c., with complaints of 
breaches of the law. It was in these cases that the figures show 
that the “ control” was a farce—as it was bound to be. In 
the Baku oil strike of 1914, for example, the factory inspectors 
reported that they visited the enterprises once in two and a 
half years ! 

Perhaps I may be permitted to make one point in reply to 
Mr. Marcus Samuel. Like many other people since the revolu- 
tion, he draws conclusions of horrible conditions, exploitation 
and failure from the vast mass of self-criticism which appears 
in the Soviet Press. Mr. Samuel, like his predecessors, has 
not noticed the reason why the Soviet régime encourages, 
and indeed depends upon, this self-criticism—instead of 
driving it underground or abroad, as Tsardom did. The 
reason is that the Soviet régime is confident that it possesses 
in its own ranks—i.e., in the sense of responsibility of the 
workmen and peasants—everything requisite for overcoming 
the weaknesses revealed. Ignoring this, Mr. Samuel is led 
(again like very many more) into methods of proving his 
point which are somewhat awkward to describe. Thus, in 
the very first example he quotes from the Moscow Daily News 
of March 24th, about excessive hours at Cherepetsk, the paper 
proceeds: ‘* When the Provincial Committee of the Metal 
Workers’ Union took drastic action and removed the chairman 
of the shop committee, and reprimanded the director, over- 
time stopped, without the fulfilment of the plan suffering in 
the least.”—I am, Sir, &e., ANDREW ROTHSTEIN, 

Friends of the Soviet Union, 

33 Ormond Yard, W.C.1. 


[To the Editor of Tne Srecrator.] 
Sir,—In my letter on ** Medicine in Russia,”’ there is a mistake 
on my part. It is stated ‘“*In Latvia the child birth-rate 
was 110 per thousand. This, of course, should read ** In 
Latvia the child death-rate, &e.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Hi. H. Cuarnocr. 

Travellers’ Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 

{We cannot continue this correspondence.—Ep. The 
Spectator. ] 


THE TITHE BILL 
[To the Editor of 'Tux SrecTaror.] 

Srr,—Surely that ex-Labour M.P., whose zealous advocacy 
of tithe, since his accession to the office of Chairman of the 
Tithe Committee of Queen Anne’s Bounty (with its not 
ineonsiderable emoluments), has been so remarkable, is 
not really simple enough to suppose that the Lord Chancellor 
would speak and vote against a Bill promoted by the Govern- 
ment of which he is a member. 

Mr. Middleton must know that politicians who happen 
also to be lawyers, and who may see through a political 
device, do not necessarily feel precluded thereby from 
supporting that expedient. 

I daresay there are many lawyers who might consider 
that the Tithe Bill was a permissible move in the political 
and social game (if the tithepayer and the public could be 
got to stand for it); but none save a very dull one could 
fail to see through that move, which, styled a * com- 
promise,” was, in fact, a catch. 

Saying that my letter docs not call for a serious reply, 
Mr. Middleton, nevertheless, replies to it; and, referring 
to unspecified *‘ inaccuracies and irrelevancies,” runs away 
from the argument; not for the first time in journalistic 
controversy with me on this subject.—-I am, Sir, &c., 

W. J. WeNnAM, 
5 Gray's Inn Square, W.C.1. 
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STRIKES AGAINST WAR 

[To the Editor of Tue Sprecrator.] 
Sir,—Your article under the above heading correctly praiseq 
the wisdom of the Trades Union Congress in refusing to 
strike against any and every war. 

Your point that by so doing they would align themselves 
with Lord Beaverbrook, and thereby wreck the collective 
peace system, should be noted by the pacifists who appear 
to be ready to fight on the side of Lord Rothermere and 
international anarchy rather than assist those who are 
making a stand for international law supported, necessarily, 
by armed police. 

We are now faced with the danger of an arms race in 
the air. There can be only one solution which can immedi- 
ately remove the cause of such a catastrophe—fear. Inter. 
nationalize civil aviation and institute international air police, 
There are only two alternatives: either air power must be 
in the hands of national governments or under the League 
of Nations to be used internationally, thus making the 
collective peace system a reality. Unless this issue is realized 
in time we shall revert to the situation of 1914.—I an, 
Sir, &e., Puivie S. MUMFORD, 

St. Mary’s Grange, Easthorpe, Kelvedon, Essex. 


ROYALISM IN FRANCE 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.] 
Srr,—The timely note on “* Royalism in France” in The 
Spectator of June 29th, does less than justice to 
M. Maurras’s achievement in resuscitating royalism. L’ Action 
Francaise was, like its parent, the Ligue de la Patrie 
Francaise, originally neutral in politics and the first victory 
of M. Maurras was the conversion to royalism of the founder 
of the Action, Henri Vaugeois. Vaugeois, in reply to 
Maurras’s dialectic retorted, ** You are the only royalist in 
France.” ‘* Join me and we shall be two” was the answer, 
Vaugeois did join—and soon the royalists were more than 
two. This took place long before 1908 which is the date of 
the launching of the daily newspaper, L’Action Francaise, 
but not of the founding of the movement. Since the death of 
Vaugeois, Maurras has been the sole chief of the movement, 
Daudet and Bainville lieutenants, brilliant lieutenants, but 
no more. Members of the Action who permitted themselves 
illusions on this point (e.g. Louis Dimier) had to get out.—I 
am, Sir, &e., D. W. Brocan, 
R.M.S. ‘Mauretania, 


THE CUCKOO’S SECRET 

[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.| 
Sir,—In your issue of February 9th, 1934, Sir W. Beach 
Thomas again raised the age-old controversy as to how 
cuckoos deposit their eggs, mentioning a wager offered by 
another correspondent. It is well known that the making of 
wagers or offering monetary awards is taboo among scientific 
Ornithologists. It is also well known that I have refused to be 
associated with offers of this nature, and that I do not accept 
the fantastic theory of normal oviposition—i.e., the laying of 
the egg by the cuckoo direct into the nest of the fosterers ; 
and it should have been obvious to those who were responsible 
for supporting such a theory how tremendously important it 
is, in such cases, to test the strict admissibility of the evidence. 

The results of my investigations, extending over thir- 
teen years, have convinced me that there is only one 
method of deposition—regurgitation, @.e., the eggs are 
first oviposited on the ground or on old nests. There 
they rest until the cuckoo has found a nest in the right 
condition for their reception. They are then taken up 
by the bill and swallowed into the gullet or oesophagus, 
where they again rest until regurgitated into the nest, among 
the eggs of the fosterer. 

To those who have studied the whole question in its 
minutest details, and have personally witnessed from hides, 
depositions into the nests of pied wagtails and reed warblers, 
there is nothing extraordinary in the habit of regurgitation. 
Cuckoos are inveterate egg stealers, which eggs they in- 
variably swallow whole; they also regurgitate undigested 
food in the form of pellets or castings. That the habit of 
regurgitation during the course of evolution has been evolved 
from these various habits surely cannot be denied. Many 
birds feed their young by regurgitation. True, there is a 
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vociferous minority who have been slow to accept regurgita- 
tion, and ever ready to dish up new and impossible theories, 
and even to suppress conclusive evidence that was against 
them. 

In the following report of my remarkable experiences 
it will be found that I have finally proved, beyond the 
bounds of controversy, that the eggs are deposited by 
regurgitation, via the bill; and I do modestly claim that 
the evidence is by far the most important and conclusive 
that has ever been, or can be, brought forward. 


“ On June 16th I visited the South Kent marshes for the purpose 
of two weeks’ intensive cuckoo watching. By the evening of tho 
18th I had located no less than twenty-five pairs of reed warblers 
and their nests in all stages, 7.e.. some with fresh eggs, others with 
incubated eggs and young. The territory was ideal, though rather 
extensive for one cuckoo parasitic on reed warblers. There were a 
number of trees, willow, thorn and elm, all suitable and well situated 
as ‘look outs’ for the cuckoo, one pollarded willow being the most 
favoured. 

The cuckoo, judging from her erratic behaviour, was a juvenile, 
i.c., a last year’s bird. On June 17th I found one of her eggs in a 
reed warbler’s nest with two eggs apparently quite fresh. On 
June 18th I found three, all in reed warblers’ nests, one of which was 
on the point of hatching. On June 24th we found her fifth egg, 
which she apparently deposited on the previous evening after we 
had made a final inspection of the nest at 6 p.m., before our depar- 
ture from the territory. Just previous to this she had been seen 
in the willow close to the nest. Being so irregular, it was practically 
impossible to forecast depositions with any degree of certainty and 
she was evidently not a prolific layer. 

On June 26th, in pushing my way through a thick reed bed, I 
came across an old moorhen’s nest on which, to my great surprise, 
two cuckoo’s eggs were resting—one in the centre, the other on the 
edge. I at once recognized them as belonging to the cuckoo in 
possession of the territory. From previous experience, I was con- 
vinced that this was only a temporary resting place, consequently 
I carefully marked them, with ordinary lead pencil, ‘6’ and ‘7’ 
respectively, and replaced them in their original position. 

On the morning of June 27th I made an immediate inspection of 
the moorhen’s nest, and found the cuckoo’s eggs resting where I 
had left them and, as the cuckoo was about, prepared for a long 
watch—with the reed bed in which the moorhen’s nest was situated 
and the pollarded willow in full view. About 2 p.m. she came 
over and settled in the willow and almost immediately planed down 
into the reeds where the moorhen’s nest was situated. In less than 
a minute she returned to the willow and I had her in full view (with 
powerful 12 times magnification prismatic glasses) sitting on a dead 
branch, and I could plainly see that the bill was closed. 

There she sat motionless for half an hour, facing down the reed 
bed where there was a reed warbler’s nest (previously inspected) 
with three fresh eggs. At 2.45 p.m. she glided down to the nest 
and in less than cight (counted) seconds she flew up from the reeds 
and away over the meadow, bubbling loudly four times. I then 
made an immediate inspection of the nest in which there were now 
two reed warbler’s eggs and the ecuckoo’s I had marked ‘7,’ the 
number being easily legible though much rubbed after having 
rested more than half an hour in the gullet. I then made an inspec- 
tion of the moorhen’s nest and found egg marked ‘ 6’ undisturbed. 

On June 28th I inspeeted the moorhen’s nest and found egg 
marked ‘6’ resting where left. After inspecting all warblers’ 
nests again, I spent the remainder of a fruitless day’s watching 
near the pollarded willow. On June 29th I went straight to the 
territory and inspected the moorhen’s nest, and found that egg 
marked ‘6’ had disappeared. I then inspected all known warblers’ 
nests, but without result. 

On June 30th I made a final effort to find egg marked ‘6’. My 
first visit was made to that part of the territory situated at least 
four to five hundred yards from the pollarded willow where I found 
two cuckoo’s eggs by the same bird on the 18th. One rebuilt nest 
Thad so far failed to locate. After a careful search I found the nest 
containing three warbler’s eggs and a cuckoo’s on which I could 
just see my figure ‘ 6.’ I was not altogether surprised ; at the same 
time it was a very happy ending to a remarkable and unique 
experience, in further proof of the habit of regurgitatio: —and 
definite proof that the eggs were not oviposited into the warblers’ 
nests!’ 


—I am, Sir, &c., 
Percy F. Bunyarp, F.Z.S., M.B.0.U. 


RIBBON DEVELOPMENT 

[To the Editor of Tue SrecTator. | 
Sir,—Since on the statement of the Minister of Transport, 
authorities are powerless to prohibit ribbon development, 
may I suggest that cities should revive the ancient Hellenic 
custom of welcoming Olympic winners by demolishing part 
of their own City Walls? In modern times, rejoicing would 
take slightly different forms and not all victories would be 
treated alike. 

Local and inter-county ascendancy would impose a ban on 
building along arterial roads in the very outskirts where land 
values are cheapest and the desire to build not very pro- 
nounced. The radius would be inversely proportionate to 
the magnitude of the event, whilst greater victories would be 





perpetuated by an actual demolition of existing buildings on the 
same scale of values. But the return of a Wimbledon victor or 
a member of the winning Test team might prompt the demoli- 
tion of the Town Hall itself, if this is deemed politic on 
aesthetic grounds.—I am, Sir, &c., H. M. Bosranpgis. 


BROADCASTING ADMINISTRATION 

[To the Editor of Tue SPEcTAToR.| 
Sm,—It is difficult for any outside individual to assess the 
value of Mr. Cleghorn Thomson's criticism of broadcasting 
administration in this country, but I do question whether the 
listening public may properly be referred to as “ long- 
suffering.” The testimony of all those who compare broad- 
casting in this country with that in other countries is that-on 
the whole our system and the quality of its output are the 
best in the world. Certainly I do not think there are any 
other countries which can show such a rapid increase in 
listeners. 

Obviously only those within the administration itself can 
assess the value of Mr. Thomson's “ informed ” criticism of the 
system of the “ creative * and ‘“ administrative * categories, 
but it seems to me that any enterprise like broadcasting, the 
theatre, the opera or ballet, must assuredly court disaster 
unless business directors as well as artistic directors are 
employed.—I am, Sir, &c., C. H. SuUMMERSBY. 

House of Commons. 


THE GREATEST BENEFACTOR 
[To the Editor of Tue Spectator.] 
Smr,—I have no quarrel with Sir Arnold Wilson, M.P. (the 
writer of the final article in your “ Greatest Benefactor” 
series) with regard to his “ faith.’ But in the interests of 
truth may I point out the following ? 

(1) That Jesus owed as much to Buddha as did Muhammad 
to Jesus. (One has only to read through the preachings of the 
respective “ prophets * to be convinced of this.) 

(2) That the best Anthropologists would strongly differ 
from the statement “ Of all forms of Government the Matri- 
archate is the oldest of all social units . . .”—I am, Sir, &c., 

97 Greencroft Gardens, N.W. 6. Kk. K. MUKERJI. 


CAMPS FOR THE UNEMPLOYED 
[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.] 
Sir,—Four months ago you published an article on the work 
of the Universities’ Council for Unemployed Camps. Sinee 
then the Council has developed plans for 9 camps of 100 men 
each and staffed by members of British Universities. 

The great value of these camps to the men, the staffs and 
the country is recognized by all who have had to do with them, 
including the Ministry of Labour; and the appreciation of 
the men, expressed in many letters and in the many requests 
which they have sent in for more camps, is satisfactory evid- 
ence of their value for the unemployed themselves. The 
men contribute what they can, and we have had many sub- 
scriptions, but there is still an urgent need for a further £600 
or the camps at present arranged will not be able to be carried 
through, or at least not without incurring debt. We feel 
confident that the public, and especially University men, 
will not allow this great venture to fail for lack of funds. 

Further details of the scheme can be found in your issue of 
March 16th, or in Camps for Men, a booklet (1s. 6d.) published 
by Heffer, Cambridge. Donations should be sent to E. B. Grant, 
Esq., M.A., 53, Chesterton Road, Cambridge, and the 
envelopes marked ‘* Unemployed Camps.”—We are, Sir, &c., 

CHARLES E, RAVEN (President), 
Somers (Vice-President). 


THE LATE LORD KNUTSFORD 
[To the Editor of Tur Sprcrator. | 
Srr,.—I am anxious to collect material for a record of the 
work and life of my late husband. I should be grateful for 
any letters of his and anecdotes about his Hospital work and 
his other activities, and for instances of the help and sympathy 
he extended to many. I will see that any original letters 
kindly sent to me, by any of your readers, are returned with 
as little delay as possible.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Kneesworth Hall, Royston, Herts. Mary KNvuTSFORD, 
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By J. A. 


Mr. Pact. EMDEN quotes Lord Rosebery as having said that 
the Private Secretaries of the Sovereign are ‘the most 
important public officials in the country,” but the difficulty 
of writing about them is precisely that they were (and are) 
private in the strictest sense of the term, and that they 
observed the conditions of their service so honourably that 
they have left only memories instead of Memoirs behind them. 
Mr. Emden himself speaks with high severity of Baron 
Stockmar’s Executors for having published his Memoirs, and 
of Stockmar himself for having written them with an evident 
view to publication. It is, nevertheless, precisely these 
Memoirs which enable Mr. Emden to present a portrait of 
Stockmar which has life and personality in it, and is for that 
reason the most interesting study in this book. But that 
queer German character, who flitted about many Courts and 
was made at home at Windsor with Victoria and Albert was 
not in the ordinary sense a Private Secretary, and he per- 
mitted himself and was permitted many liberties which were 
peculiar to his time and circumstances. For all others silence 
is necessarily an implied part of their contract. It follows 
that the writer who commemorates their services has to piece 
his narrative together from outside sources and is sometimes 
reduced to little more than a calendar of the offices they filled 
and the dates of their promotion. 

Yet even this calendar tells its own story. What, I think, 
strikes one first on looking at it is the remarkable length of 
service achieved by those who have acted in this capacity to 
British Sovereigns. Sir Henry Ponsonby became equerry to 
Prinee Albert in 1856, and was Private Secretary to Queen 
Victoria from 1870 to 1895; Sir Arthur Bigge (afterwards 
Lord Stamfordham) became Groom in Waiting in 1880, 
was Private Secretary to Queen Victoria after Ponsonby’s 
death, and died as Private Secretary to King George in 1930. 
Lord Knollys, who is strangely omitted from Mr. Emden’s 
studies, beeame Private Secretary to the Prince of Wales in 
1870, served the Prince in that capacity when he became 
King, and retired in 1913 after being for three years Private 
Secretary to King George. It is a remarkable record of con- 
staney and fidelity on both sides. Those who served the 
House of Windsor put their trust in Princes and were not 
deceived. 

These three, Ponsonby, Knollys and Stamfordham, had a 
continuity of experience and a knowledge of the personalia 
and inner working of parties which was beyond the reach of 
any public man or of the Sovereign unassisted. They had 
dealt with all the political parties, and talked intimately with 
all the leaders, who spoke to them in absolute confidence that 
what they said would be used only for the information of the 
Crown. Between them they bridged three reigns, and con- 
tributed largely to the wise development of custom and 
usage which has enabled the Crown to face democratic condi- 
tions with composure. 

Probably no man living wrote so many letters with his 
own hand as the Sovereign's Secretary. He was all the time 
dealing with confidential matters which could not be com- 
mitted to shorthand-writers and typists. The field covered 
was cnormous. Queen Victoria was unflagging in her com- 
munications with the Ministers responsible for Army, Navy 
and Foreign Affairs, as well as with the Prime Minister on 
politics in general. She kept a vigilant eye on the speeches 
of public men, on any happening in the House of Commons, 
or anything reported from India or from the Dominions and 








Behind the Throne. 
Philip Guedalla. . (Hodder and Stoughton, 


By Paul Emden, with an Introduction by 
15s.) 


The Private Secretary 


SPENDER 


Colonies which touched the throne or the Sovereign’s interests 
and prerogatives. In all this her Secretaries were her 
watchdogs ; and it was their business, as it is that of their 
successors, to be experts in the art of constitutional 
sovereignty, which is perhaps the most subtle and delicate 
of all the arts of government. There are no positive rules 
for it; it is all the time a feeling of the way, depending, as 
Mr. Guedalla says in his introduction to this book, on a 
quality which can only be called tact, in the Sovereign and 
his or her advisers, That the Sovereign should not overplay 
his part, that on many occasions he should be felt and not 
seen, but also that he should exercise wisely and freely the 
power and influence which belong to him as head of the 
State and Empire and mediator between parties, are the 
main objects to be kept in view. They have become not 
Jess but even more important since the Statute of West- 
minster was promulgated. 

Mr. Emden rightly calls attention to the part played by 
Sir Henry Ponsonby in the controversy between Lords and 
Commons on the franchise question in 1884, but far heavier 
responsibilities fell upon his successor, Lord Knollys, in the 
years 1909-11, and upon him especially because he was the 
connecting link in the constitutional struggle which passed 
on from King Edward to his son, King George. Thus in 
December, 1909, before the Budget election of the following 
January, Lord Knollys communicated to Asquith’s Private 
Secretary that King Edward would require a second General 
Election before he would consent to the creation of peers, 
if a creation became necessary to compel the Lords to accept 
the Parliament Bill. The presumption therefore was estab- 
lished in King Edward's reign that, if a second election were 
held (as it was in December, 1910) on the issue of the House 
of Lords, the Crown would use its prerogative to give effect 
to the decision of the electors. There are very few in these 
days to dispute that King George's action was both con- 
stitutionally correct and in the best interests of the monarchy, 
but it is not so generally understood that it was strictly in 
line with the policy laid down for the Crown in his father’s 
lifetime. 

As the biographies of statesmen appear it will be possible 
to go more deeply into the subject of this book, but Mr. 

Emden has gathered into his short studies much light and 
entertaining matter not only about the Sovereign’s Private 
Secretaries but about Private Secretaries in general. After 
some contact with them I should say that a large part of 
their duties consists in saying No. Their Chief says suc- 
cinctly ** Tell him to go to hell,’ and the Secretary tempers 
this instruction according to the character, position and 
power to retaliate of the person addressed. Many public 
men—Sir William Harcourt and Lord Curzon, to name 
two—-would have done wisely to leave all communications 
of this character to their Private Secretaries. Handwriting 
has still its importance for confidential communications. 
Queen Victoria, who could be very illegible, complained 
bitterly of Lord Rosebery’s, which to my eye is charmingly 
characteristic and clear. Lord Stamfordham was perhaps 
the most legible of the King’s Secretaries ; to the end of his 
life there was not a quiver in the strokes of his industrious 
pen. King Edward's writing, especially at the end of his 
life, was a fascinating conundrum. It has a deceptive Gothic 
regularity which masks the extreme difficulty of deciphering 
it. His son, on the contrary, writes a flowing and most 
legible hand which will save a world of trouble to historians 
and biographers hereafter, 
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The Old Inns 


The Old Inns of England. By A. FE. Richardson, F.S.A., 
F.R.L.B.A. With a Foreword by Sir Edwin Lutyens, R.A. 
(Batsford. 7s. 6d.) 


A MAN seeking comfort in the full human sense, which 
includes both tradition and liberty, will make his way, if 
he can, towards the old English inn; just as he will flee, 
howling with horror and panic, from Ye Olde English Inne. 
It is of the nature of this noble institution that it is ruined 
by sham archaism as much as by showy modern novelty. 
Perhaps it is the only disadvantage (for it can hardly be 
called a fault) in Mr. A. E. Richardson’s most interesting 
book, with Mr. Brian Cook’s beautiful drawings and many 
photographs almost as artistic as any drawings, that the 
illustrations do slightly deflect, if not falsify, the study which 
they illustrate. It would be absurd to object to pictures 
because they are picturesque. But it is quite possible to put 
the wrong emphasis on old inns by merely insisting that they 
are picturesque. Some of them are too picturesque to be inns ; 
some of them too picturesque to be old; but none’ of them 
need be too picturesque to make pleasing studies for the 
artist or the artistic photographer. And there is always a 
shade of danger, in thus pleasantly presenting such things 
first to the eye, and only afterwards to the mind ; the danger 
of suggesting that old inns are old in the sense of dead ; 
that they are ruins to be visited by moonlight, like Stonehenge 
or the Colosseum. The only being who is a shade more wicked 
than the man who destroys an inn, is the man who resurrects 
an inn; in a spirit vaguely suggesting that he has dug up 
a dolmen or a pyramid. ‘Tradition is not even traditional, 
unless it is modern as well as ancient. The truly traditional 
thing is that which has been alive all the time; and is alive 
still. There are still such ancient inns alive in England ; 
but it does not follow that the inn which is the most worth 
drawing is the most worth drinking in; and any good artist 
can do something with a black-timbered front or a quaint 
heraldic sign; even though he might find it more difficult 
to make a mystic and imaginative design of the soul of a 
good innkeeper. 

Subject to this inevitable clash of considerations, there is 
nothing but praise to be given to both the aspects of the work. 
I have no pretensions to the learning required to check all 
Mr. Richardson’s suggestions about the origin of some of the 
inn names ; but I am glad to see that he avoids some deriva- 
tions that have been given before now in works of reference, 
which have always seemed to me very far-fetched and pedan- 
tic. He seems to be doubtful about the notion that ‘** The 
Devil and Bag o’ Nails ” stands for a satyr with bacchanals ; 
and it certainly seems to me that common country folk would 
be familiar with the devil and with bags and nails, as common 
incidents of our mortal life; whereas the Bacchic pageant 
could only have got on to an inn sign by some curious and 
unique accident. He seems equally doubtful about the similar 
alleged connexion between “ The Goat and Compasses ”’ and 
the devout ejaculation of ** God Encompasseth Us.” * The 
compasses are more likely to be masonic, and * The Glove and 
Compasses,’ still found, is possibly derived from the Joiners’ 
But I have seen in some popular encyclopaedia or 
other, examples of this ingenious avoidance of the obvious, 
waich he ddes not mention at all ; possibly because he thinks 
they are not worth mentioning. I have seen the statement 
that “ The Cat and the Fiddle ” was a popular perversion of 
Caton Fidéle, accompanied with a portrait of Faithful Cato, 
presumably so depicted as to resemble either a fiddle or a cat. 
It is possible that such learned interpretations may be correct ; 
Ihave admitted that I have not the learning to correct them. 
But considering that the Cat and the Fiddle are the first 
figures mentioned in a perfectly familiar English nursery 
rhyme, it seems rather easier to connect them with an English 
public-house, than to imagine the simple publican so inflamed 
with enthusiasm for the Stoic ideals of an Ancient Roman 
Senator (of all people) that he felt impelled to write a eulogy 
of him, in French, on the sign inviting the villager to have a 
pot of beer. 

In any case, the more popular forms of the names, whether 
they are original or derived, are full of the spirit of the ancient 
inn and the comedy of English country life. It was a life of 


arms.” 


vats and fiddles and bags and nails and goats and, I need 


hardly add, devils. And that life, as it was lived in the inn, 
or discusséd in the inn, or joked about or lied about in the inn, 
was the jolly and genuinely human life that is the spring of all 
our national literature. When all is said, the inside of an inn 
is more important than the outside of an inn; and that is the 
only warning that need be added to the work done here by 
the author and the artist. The interior facts, that make for 
the genuineness of a good inn, nearly all resolve themselves 
into one principle. The difference between an inn and a mere 
hotel, like the huge hotels of America, is that an inn is also a 
home; the home of the innkeeper. The rooted popular 
habit even now refers to it as a “ house.” And it belongs, or 
rather it ought to belong, to the man who “ keeps the house” ; 
I need not dwell here on the detestable economic evils which 
in modern times have turned that master into a servant. His 
public hospitality, like private hospitality, should be an 
extension of domesticity. There should be a family as the 
heart of the house, even if its body is as big as an hotel.. That 
is why it is not unimportant that it should have a cat—and, 


under reasonable control, a fiddle. 
G. K. CHESTERTON. 


Prison Reform 


Prisons. By M. Hamblin Smith. (John Lane. 2s. 6d.) 
The English Borstal System. By S. Barman. (P.S. King. 12:3.) 


Dr. HamBiin Siti has behind him a career of more than 
thirty-five years as a medical officer in English prisons. He 
is well known for his work in the field of criminal psychology, 
where he has taken a lead in endeavouring to apply modern 
psychological ideas. Much that he has written concerns 
only the specialist, but here in a small volume full of terse 
argument and succinct suggestion he makes direct appeal 
to the man in the street. 

After a couple of historical chapters, he devotes a chapter 
apiece to examining the value of prisons from the stand- 
point of retribution, deterrence, and reformation respectively. 
Some of his more important points are made a little at 
haphazard. It is at the end of his first historical chapter 
that we come on a briefly luminous discussion of the problem 
of prison labour ; and towards the end of the second, that 
he argues for having prisoners who are capitally sentenced 
** at once removed to an institution reserved for such cases.”’ 
Why the latter policy has not been carried out by the 
Prison Commission has long been a subject of wonder to 
the present reviewer. Its advantages seem so obvious, and 
its cost, though appreciable, not out of the way. Every 
experienced official seems agreed about the bad effect which 
executions in a prison have on the other prisoners. 

Partly up and down his pages, as in the examples shown, 
and partly in a concluding chapter, where some of his threads 
are drawn together, Dr. Hamblin Smith makes a number 
of suggestions for reform. Many concern in the first instance 
the courts rather than the prisons; for he would seem in 
accord with the recent dictum of the Secretary of the Prison 
Commission, that ** for the major developments of the future 
in our prison system we must look, not to the Prison Com- 
missioners, but to Parliament and the Courts.” Thus he 
would have probation officers better trained, and arrange 
that none among them should have to supervise so many 
cases as now too often happens. Thus, again, he would 
meet the admitted evil of short sentences by abolishing the 
present power of courts to impose them : 


“Courts continued to impose sentences of three days until they 
were prevented from doing so by law. There is, in my judgement, 
good reason for the legal abolition of sentences of less than three 
months.” 


Further, in courts of summary jurisdiction 

“Tf the court decides after due consideration that imprisonment 
is the “only way of dealing with any given case it should not be 
allowed to impose sentence of imprisonment then and there. The 
case should be adjourned until such time as the court can be placed 
in full possession of all the relevant facts, including the results of a 
study of the offender's personality.” 
This is an excellent suggestion, but does it go far enough ? 
Why should magistrates alone be called on to wait for such 
indispensable data? Why not recorders and chairmen of 
quarter sessions ? Why not even * red” judges ? Moreover, 
why leave the determination of the sentence of imprisonment 
to the “ beaks” at all? How many of them will have aay 
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real use for ‘‘ the relevant facts” (in Dr. Hamblin Smith’s 
sense), even when placed before them ? As for even the more 
exalted judges, may it not be time to recognize that, while 
they are experts in the art of conducting fair trials, they are 
amateurs when it comes to determining sentences ? 

In regard to the author’s own subject, psychology, he makes 
a number of suggestions. For one, it is 


“as necessary to investigate the psychology of a person to be 
placed upon probation as of one who is to be sent to prison.” 


For another, he thinks that the Borstal system might show 
even better results than it does, if preliminary psychological 
investigation were employed ‘to eliminate those lads who 
certainly will not benefit from the training.” But though a 
convinced: Freudian, he recognizes that there are many 
obstacles, particularly that of time, to the employment of 
psychology’s curative methods inside a prison. 

Mr. Barman’s book on Borstal, though excellent in its way, 
is in a different class ; for where Dr. Hamblin Smith speaks as 
one having authority, Mr. Barman writes as do the scribes. He 
is an Indian barrister who, having thoroughly researched the 
Borstal system in order to explore the possibilities of adapting 
it to India, has composed a lucid and objective account of it, 
which may be read with profit in England and India alike. 
But at some points there is more in it than that; for Mr. 
Alexander Paterson and Dr. Methven, of the Prison Commis- 
sion, have alike given him valuable help, both generally and in 
details. Mr. Paterson (who has, of course, been largely respon- 
sible for the evolution of the system since the War) has allowed 
him to see and quote from an unpublished work on it, besides 
contributing an important Introduction. The book therefore, 
besides its qualities of exposition, throws a certain amount of 
light at first hand on the arguments and ideals upon which the 
system has in fact been built up. R. C. K. Ensor. 


The Monstet’s Credentials 


The Loch Ness Monster and Others. By R. T. Gould. (Geoffrey 
Bles. 10s. 6d.) 


Tuts is a very entertaining book ; it is also, one must hasten 
to add, a serious contribution to scientific knowledge. The 
*“monster ” of Loch Ness has attained world-wide notoriety 
and has been the subject of newspaper publicity to an extent 
usually reserved for topics of sport or criminology. It was 
most desirable that an attempt should be made to discover 
what was at the bottom of it all. This attempt Lt.-Comdr. 
Gould has made, and until the monster itself is brought to 
the dissecting table it is hard to see how his methods could 
be bettered. He went to Loch Ness to study the evidence 
on the spot, and, although he was not fortunate enough to 
get a sight of ““ X ” himself, he interviewed over fifty persons 
who had seen it and made careful notes of the accounts they 
gave. The investigation seems to have been conducted with 
scrupulous impartiality and with every care to avoid leading 
questions. He gives charts showing the relative positions of 
the observers and the objects observed, and numerous 
diagrammatic sketches either drawn by the witnesses or 
approved by them. Incidentally, he obtained some light, not 
altogether unexpected, on the methods of “the more 
vigorously conducted ” of the daily newspapers. ‘Over and 
over again I had oceasion to compare a personal statement, 
made to myself, with a Press statement attributed to the 
same witness; and, in far too many cases I found that 
the more sensational features of the latter were explicitly 
disavowed, as interpolations, by their reputed authox.’’ 
He discusses in turn the numerous * explanations ” that have 
been given, many of them too absurd to be worth the trouble 
he takes in refuting them, and then analyses the evidence 
and gives his own conclusions. 

Lt.-Comdr, Gould has certain important qualifications for 
an inquiry of this kind. He is a sailor, experienced in judging 
distances at sea, and well aware of the tricks that atmospheric 
conditions may play with the sizes and shapes of things seen 
over water. He repeatedly disclaims any special knowledge 
of zoology, although he is plainly better equipped, in this 
respect also, than many of those who have not hesitated to 
be dogmatic on the subject of the ‘“ monster.” At all events 
he seems to have avoided serious blunders except on one or 


————— 
—= 


two points such as (p. 211) the attribution of a swim-bladde 
to a shark. : ; 

When the evidence is brought together and purged of the 
more sensational accretions there can be no doubt that it iy 
very impressive. There need ke no more talk of “ mag 
hallucination ” nor any question that ‘* X,” whatever it may 
Le, is a thing of flesh and blood. Many of the witnesses, it jg 
now clear, had no significant preconceptions of what they 
might expect, and the appearances took them quite by sur. 
prise. Lt.-Comdr. Gould is quite entitled to claim that, after 
discarding a good deal of discrepant detail, there is a sufficierit 
residuum of agreement on a number of points to deserve 
scientific consideration. If the witnesses were even approxi- 
mately right in their estimates of size ; if the head and neck 
that many of them saw had, even roughly, the proportions 
attributed to them; if the creature had a long tail; above 
all, if the object shown in the photograph taken by Mr. Wilson 
and reproduced in the frontispiece was at anything like the 
distance from his camera that he supposed ; then it is beyond 
doubt that the inhabitant of Loch Ness is some animal 
hitherto unknown to science. If, on the other hand, the 


margin allowed for error in these respects has not been ample 


enough, then there is still a possibility that the creature may 
be a large seal. There, for the present, the matter must rest. 
A Scottish monster is entitled to a Scottish verdict of “not 
proven.” Lt.-Comdr. Gould’s own suggestion that it is “a 


vastly enlarged, long-necked, marine form of the newt” is | 


described by himself as appearing improbable. 
any rate, most zoologists will agree. 

In the concluding chapters several reports of ‘‘ sea serpents” 
recently observed in various parts of the world are recorded, 
and three cases are discussed in detail and illustrated with 
photographs of stranded careases which were at first regarded 
as those of unknown monsters. One of these, cast ashore at 
Santa Cruz, California, proved to be a beaked whale, or 
bottle-nosed whale, of which the remains had been “ faked” 
before photographing. Those found at Prah Sands, Cornwall, 
and at Querqueville, near Cherbourg, were Basking Sharks, 
The details given provide valuable evidence of the extent to 
which the descriptions and sketches of untrained observers 
may diverge from reality. W. T. 


With this, at 


CALMAN, 


The Prospects of War 


Will War Come in Europe? By H. R. Knickerbocker. (John 


Lane. 5s.) 
AMERICAN journalists rather enjoy touring Europe and 
deciding when and where the next war (war being a charac- 
teristically European product) will begin. Mr. Frank Simonds 
called his last book America and the Neat War, and he had no 
doubt that there would be a next war and that it would start 
in Europe. Mr. Knickerbocker, more modest, is content to 
ask, Will War Come in Europe? He has, actually, asked it in 
different capitals all over Europe, and of such men as President 
Masaryk, Signor Mussolini, the Kings of Jugoslavia and 
Bulgaria, Prince Otto, Dr. Dollfuss, M. Barthou—nearly 
everyone that matters everywhere. His book is in fact based 
on the despatches he sent home over a period of months as 
special correspondent of Mr. Hearst’s International News 
Service, and it exhibits both the virtues and the defects of 
good American journalism. The style can be a little 
staccato for English ears. For example : 

‘“‘The armaments race is on. They are off. Germany, France, 
Britain, Russia, Japan, Italy, are off on the race that ends in the 
Olympic games of death. Today the race is a preliminary. 
‘Tomorrow it will be the semi-finals.” 

And so on. 

But Mr. Knickerbocker’s book is singularly valuable as 
evidence, if not of what European statesmen are thinking, 
at least of what they would like to be thought to be thinking, 
which is something if not everything. It is significant and 
rather sinister that only two of the author’s victims, 
if so they may be termed—President Masaryk and Admiral 
Horthy, the Regent of Hungary—declared definitely that 
there would be no war, but the others were very far from 
declaring that there would be. Mr. Knickerbocker himself 
tends to the gloomy view. He sees nothing to prevent the 
race in armaments, and nothing to modify the conviction 
that a race in armaments must end in-war. He sees the 
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danger from Germany in the form not of a deliberately pro- 
voked attack, which he is satisfied Herr Hitler does not want, 
and for which Germany would not be ready for years to come 
(provided the French bloc in Europe holds together), but in 
the psychological effect of Germany’s growing armaments. 

Though he did not interview Herr Hitler, Mr. Knickerbocker 
found that everywhere the German Chancellor was regarded 
as the pivotal figure. He gives him full credit for his settle- 
ment, or shelving, of the Polish Corridor and Danzig questions, 
but he points to the possibility that the Saar may “ move up to 
place number one in the list of possible causes of war on this 
Continent.” It may ; but since Mr. Knickerbocker’s chapter 
was written a settlement regarding the Saar plebiscite has 
been reached little less satisfactory than the settlement be- 
tween Germany and Poland. Mr. Knickerbocker, with 
justice, regards Herr Hitler’s intentions respecting Austria as 
one of the factors most decisively critical for European peace. 
How far those intentions: have been modified as result of the 
Hitler-Mussolini conversations is not yet fully revealed, but such 
movement as there has been is clearly in the direction of 
peace rather than away from it. 

To that extent the sky is perhaps a shade less sombre than 
when Mr. Knickerbocker wrote. But his estimates and con- 





clusions are in no substantial degree invalidated. His book 
is a valuable survey—lucid, accurate and eminently 
readable—of the confused European scene. If he does not 


attempt to delve deep beneath the surface he is always 
conscious of the unseen forces at work there, and his con- 
clusions take full account of them. H. W. H 


Chinese Holiday 


Lady Precious Stream. By S. I. Hsiung. With a preface by 
Lascelles Abercrombie. (Methuen. 8s. 6d. 

Tue sub-title is “* An Old Chinese Play done into English,” 
but Mr. Hsiung is much more than a translator of a text. He 
has noticed (as he remarks in an introduction of the kindliest 
vein) that our general knowledge of his national theatre is 
not large, though our fallacies about it are. Accordingly, he 
does his best to convey us in imagination into the Chinese 
playhouse, and to make us at home with the conventions of 
that stage and the spirit of that audience. Perhaps he 
would have found the Elizabethans a little closer to the stage 
of which he writes: ‘ Apart from its lack of scenery, the 
indispensable property man is the greatest obstacle to realism. 
He is generally attired in his everyday habit and walks to and 
fro among fantastically costumed players. ...In_ hot 
weather, when the costume is rather thick, he fans the wearer 
incessantly.” Through his introduction and some of his stage 
directions, Mr. Hsiung contrives to produce in us an illusion 
of familiarity with the ways of his Oriental entertainment. 

The property man, or rather two of him—in the innocent 
manner of the Far East—comes on at once, bringing a table 
(rocks) and a pole with leaves fixed to a chair (trees), so that 
we are looking upon an ancestral garden. This garden 
belongs to the Prime Minister, Wang Yun, who appears 
“wearing a long black beard which indicates that he is not 
the villain.” The property man arranges his chair and 
cushions and Wang begins ; no beating about the bush for 
him—he wants us to know who's who. ‘“ I am your humble 
servant, Wang Yun, the Prime Minister of the Emperor's 
Court. My consort’s name is Chen. Although we have been 
happily married for twenty years, we are still childless . . . .” 
And in the same style the other characters unfold themselves, 
as Shakespeare says, when they arrive. 

Of Precious Stream, youngest daughter of Wang and Chen, 
our interpreter describes the stage effect thus: ‘ She is one 
who would make you put the halter willingly around your 
neck if she chose to lead you along with her.” But she chooses 
the gardener, Hsieh Ping-Kuei, and by the end of Act 1 has 
become something of a Cordelia in comedy. Before she 
departs with him, she has to hold her own in an affecting 
dialogue : 

“ Precious S.: My dear father, your humble daughter, Precious 
Stream, pays her respects. 

“Wana (grufly): No, you needn’t consider me as your father ! 

“ Precious 8. (charmingly): Then I must, at least, thank you for 


your share in my birth! (She kneels and kotows.) 
“Wane : It was.a mere accident.” 


The second act, Mr. Hsiung says, has been usually performed 


separately, and has “ moved thousands to tears.” It is a 
sketch of Love in a Cottage, at least, in a Cave. Hsieh is 
going to the wars. He is away nine months, and no news 
reaches Precious Stream, but her mother hears that Hsieh 
has been killed. She visits her daughter, but does not 
discuss what she has heard of Hsieh ; and the act ends with 
the refusal of Precious Stream to return to Wang’s residence. 
In the third act, we are shown Hsieh in a very different 
dilemma. He is now King of the Western Regions, a fabled 
country where the people have red hair and green eyes: he 
has been advanced to his new eminence by the aid of the local 
Princess. ‘‘ She wished to marry me, an unusual proposal 
which I could not possibly refuse. Postponing it again and 
again, I have at last been obliged to promise to marry her 
after my coronation. ...I have been vainly trying to 
explain to her that I am already married, but I can’t bear to 
break her heart. What shall I do?” 

This little book has drawn from Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie 
the tribute of a poet’s responsiveness, and it deserves the 
honour. The play, Mr. Hsiung notes, is a stock theatre-piece, 
and is not considered literature in China. But it has the 
marks of a fine culture. ‘* How much we owe to Mr. Hsiung’s 
talent, and Mr. Hsiung’s English, I do not know,” writes Mr. 
Abercrombie ; certainly Mr. Hsiung has us in his debt. The 
play’s atmosphere is made still more pleasing to us by his 
illustrators ; the coloured pictures are by Mr. Hsu Peihung, 
working in a very pretty tradition. 

EpMUND BLUNDEN. 


One of Nature’s Germans 


Carlyle in Old Age. By D. A. Wilson and D. Wilson MacArthur. 

(Kegan Paul. 15s.) : 
Tus is the sixth and last volume of Mr. Wilson MacArthur's 
monumental life of Carlyle. Though he died before any of 
this last volume came to be written, the notes for it lay ready 
to the hand of his nephew, who has fulfilled his task with great 
ability. 

The portentous figure of Carlyle, which to the n’‘ne- 
teenth century was an object of reverence, awe and even love, 
to the twentieth is merely one of dismay mingled, on rare 
occasions, with reluctant respect. The reasons for this change 
are not far to seck. For Carlyle was in the first place a prophet 
and only in the second a historian; and the vitality of 
prophets depends on the accuracy of their prophecies. Unfor- 
tunately for Carlyle, he has been proved wrong, not once, but 
again and again; and the Sage of Chelsea compels our 
admiration nowadays for much the same reason as Charles 
Darwin commands the respect of modern men of science—not 
so much for the discoverics he made as for the disinterested 
devotion with which he pursued and announced what he 
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conceived to be Truth. And he was a born writer, in spite 
of his loathsome style, because he showed, together with 
all the faults of those German authors whom he loved so 
well, that sheer delight in swelling phrases, that high-spirited 
profusion of imagery, that hard-hitting rhetoric, which 
bespeak the dedicated spirit. 

This last volume of the Life presents to us Carlyle on the 
completion of his Frederick, and takes us slowly, by means of 
short chapters, each dedicated to some witness or some 
event, through the almost fabulous last years to the pro- 
tracted death. Reading these fascinating pages, we are 
‘irresistibly reminded of Wagner's Wotan—not the Wotan of 
Die Walkiire, but the Wanderer of Siegfried (broad-brimmed 
hat and all), grim and sardonic, humorous’ and now at last 
-almost tolerant, with the prestige of his grandiose presence 
‘still upon him. But his spear had not yet indeed been broken 
and—luckier in this respect than Wotan—he was to keep it 
intact until some time after his death. 

If Jane Welsh Carlyle looms large at most periods of her 
husband’s life, she looms even larger after her death. Moncure 
Conway said that Carlyle was never the same after her death, 
and this volume bears out his testimony in many ways. Mr. 
Wilson has also contributed to the controversy that has raged 
ever since Froude’s Life by coming down heavily on Carlyle’s 
side : 

“ Mrs. Carlyle was herself a highly neurotic woman, fanciful, 
impetuous, and fond of dramatizing herself. Her letters, brilliant 
and charming as they so often are, are full of complaints about 
her ill-health and her sufferings...” 

On another page we find an even. more revealing passage : 
:“* Make of me, my dear, I love to be made of,” she is reported 
to have said to Mrs. Alexander MacMillan. Now it is to be 
feared that Carlyle did not make nearly enough of her to 
please her—at least in early days: this is, in fact the 
substance of Froude’s ill-informed attack. Yet is it really 
surprising that Carlyle, who had been brought up in a poor 
man’s house where the womenfolk were accustomed to menial 
drudgery, should have little regarded Jane Welsh’s sacrifice 
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in marrying “ beneath ” her and have taken, in the early day, 
of their marriage, too much for granted? It seems doubtfy 
whether his wife, in whom a strong-vein of acidity (“‘ There wag 
nobody else at all . . . whom she wasn’t nasty to, or about, 
sometimes,” said Jessie Hiddlestone, their servant) wa; 
always present, ever quite forgave him for this piece og 
insensibility. Yet his later letters show, in constant outbursts 
of biblical remorse, how much there really was to be said on 
Mrs. Carlyle’s side. Carlyle can never have been an easy 
man. It is one of the many merits of the present volume 
that it proves how in the end their devotion to each othe 
rose superior to pettier things, whether of jealousy or nervous 
irritation. 

When all is said and done, the secret of Carlyle’s appeal to 
his century lay in his passionate anxiety that good should 
prevail—an anxiety so constant and unrelenting that it 
applied itself with equal force to the latest international 
crisis and the fact that the coffee at breakfast that morning 
had been cold. Hence his lack of humour, which to the 
present age of unbelief seems so deplorable ; hence his lack 
of proportion, his denseness, his teutonic arbitrariness and 
insensibility to other points of view; hence, too, his in. 
domitability, his thoroughness, his sheer power of soul, a 
quality not conspicuous today among the “ strong men” 
whose models he celebrated. 
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Stork v. Facts 


Awkward Questions of Childhood. By T. F. Tucker and 
Muriel Pout. (Howe. 3s. €d.) 
Tuer children of this country are growing up in a world in 
which not even a water biscuit can be advertised without sex 
appeal. Sex is today the great drug of screen, stage and 
hoarding, and ‘** Day by day children and adolescents are 
being subjected to stimuli from which the previous generation 
were sheltered.”” Many teachers and most psychologists are 
dissatisfied with this state of things because, with all this 
appeal to emotion, many children get facts neither from 
parent or school. , 

Mr. Tucker and Miss Pout conducted a very interesting 
experiment a few years ago, during which, at the request of 
the parents, they gave sex instruction to a large number of 
boys and girls at school. They published an exceedingly 
valuable book (Sex Education in Schools) as a result of their 
classes. But though they had undoubtedly succeeded un- 
expectedly well, and gave some eleven hundred children a 
sensible and unalarmed outlook on an important subject, 
they were no more convinced at the end than they had been 
at the beginning that*the ideal place to give sex instruction 
is a school, or the right age eleven plus. They still held that 
the right age to give information is when the child asks for 
it, and that the parent is the right person to answer the 
child’s questions. But their experience is that too many 
parents and teachers shirk this necessary part of their work, 
Such parents declare that in the first place they do not know 
how to answer the questions in comparative anatomy that 
children from four upwards are apt to ask, and further that 
they find many of these questions embarrassing, and so can- 
not answer in the simple, matter-of-fact manner which they 
know to be the right one. 

This new book, Awkward Questions of Childhood, is thus 
designed by the authors of Sex Education in Schools to help 
such parents to carry out the task laid upon them by their 
children and the authors. Though to the educationist it 
will not perhaps prove as interesting as their former book, 
yet it should prove of very great value to the much larger 
public who need its counsels. Its arrangement is most 
ingenious and simple, and the tone is one of clarity and good 
sense. A girl of fourteen, to whom the present reviewer showed 
the book, objected to some instances of sentimentality which 
she detected; but the reviewer, knowing how great an 
improvement this work is on most of its kind, and how 
courageous its authors had been, felt disinclined to criticize. 
This is a book which will prove of real service to the many 
children whose parents take their job seriously, but who yet 
find it hard not to hand on their own difficulties over a subject 
charged with ancient fears and taboos. 


\ A. WILiiAMS-ELLIs. 
\ 
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Heirs of Balzac and Stendhal 


Le Visionnaire. Par Julien Green. (Librairie Plon. 13.50 francs. ) 
L'Instinct du Bonheur. Par Andrs Maurois. (Grasset. 12 francs.) 
Tne French novel, with Stendhal, Balzac, Flaubert, Zola 
and Proust, has produced five such complete yet separate 
worlds that it is now almost impossible for newcomers to 
escape their influence; in choosing the elements of the 
world that they intend to create, they inevitably use some 
material that can already be found in the works of these 
predecessors. Thus one is always told that Maurois and 
‘Lacretelle have borrowed much from Stendhal, Jean-Richard 
Bloch from Flaubert; that Romain Rolland and Jules 
Romains owe much to Zola; that Céline is the Proust of the 
slums, and that Green imitates Balzac. This is perhaps 
because the French mind, more abstract than the English, 
tends to stylize experience according to certain genres ; 
and, because the number of these genres is so limited, 
French writers are bound to poach more easily in each other’s 
fields. In any case all filiations such as that from Montaigne, 
through Saint-Simon and Chateaubriand, to Proust, are 
easier to trace in France than elsewhere. 

M. Julien Green’s new novel, Le Visionnaire, is one of the 
first, in the past few years, that appears to establish a new 
genre. It has much in common, as an account of youthful 
experience, with Alain Fournier’s Le Grand Meaulnes ; and 
the whole description of the hero’s vision belongs to the 
same world as Marcel Jouhandeau’s Opales. 'The milieu 
is the same stagnant provincial bourgeoisie as that of Balzac’s 
Eugénie Grandet ; yet in spite of all these similarities M. Green 
definitely offers something new, and it is this novelty that is 
most difficult to grasp or to define. One might say that 
his characters are further advanced in stagnancy than those 
of Balzac, perhaps because history, in the past hundred 
years, has now relegated them to a dead world that is wholly 
their own; or that the vision is more human and universal, 
more easily applicable, as an allegorical experience, to all 
individuals than those of Jouhandeau’s heroes, which 
are generally too individual and literary. And, in any 
ease, Le Visionnaire is more mature than the only novel of 
Fournier, who was never able to fulfil the promise of his 
early work, 

A widow adopts her impecunious sister’s orphan; the 
child is consumptive and definitely unbalanced, physically 
and intellectually and spiritually. The boy has not one 
characteristic of his father, whom his aunt had loved, though 
in vain; yet she, who has always been jealous of the senti- 
mental richness of her sister’s life, unconsciously showers 
on her nephew, in a perverted form, all the affection, desire 
and love that she had never yet been able to express. But 
the boy loves her daughter, whom the mother invariably 
tries to thwart, even in her aspirations towards a religious 
life, grudging her all the happiness that she herself has failed 
to grasp, despising her as the offspring of a miserable match. 
There is also a long narrative taken from the consumptive’s 
diaries, a fantastic vision of life in an imaginary chateau, 
haunted by death, where all the actors are enslaved by a 
sort of routine of tradition and fate where past and future 
intermingle so strangely as to exclude all possibility of a 
present. And this imaginary chateau is situated in some 
woods, on the exact spot where the consumptive eventually 
dies while on a walk which was arbitrarily dictated by the 
caprice of his young cousin. ‘The whole book is a series of 
narratives in the first person; the first and third parts, 
describing the arrival and death of the hero and, towards 
the beginning, a strangely immature and immaterial loye- 
scene and sexual experience between the two children, 
come from the girl’s diaries. The vision, which is like a 
short story independent of the whole intrigue, is set in the 
middle of the book. The intrigue can seareely be reduced 
to a précis; the milieu, with all its moral traditions and 
thwarted aspirations, its perverted vitality, is far more 
important. Yet this milieu is that of Balzac and the style, 
though extremely personal, in many ways. scrupulously 
classical. Much of the imagery is of the same imaginative 
and romantic sort as that of the surrealists: ‘un soleil 
noir,’ &e. . .. Yet it is never far-fetched, nor precious, 
nor arbitrary. The genius and originality of the novel 
reside in M. Green’s approach to experience and in the moral 





tone and mood in which he writes ; and these, I believe, are 
new to French literature. ; 

It is no longer necessary to introduce M. Maurois to 
his many English admirers. His new novel contains the 
same qualities of observation, taste and style as all his former 
works. Its faults, as far as the English public is concerned, 
are those of the French novel in general: its extreme taste, 
style and observation seem to exclude any of the really deep 
and original feeling that we are used to finding in the more 
romantic productions of the English genius. 

Son and daughter of two families of provincial landowners 
have fallen in love and decided to marry. The local social 
queen suddenly approves of this union, Then the trouble 
begins. The girl's parents must admit to their old friend, 
whose approval is aw, that they were unmarried when 
their chili was born; and the old lady manages to pacify 
the parents of the young man. In the course of this first 
drama the girl's parents are astonished to discover that 
their daughter already knew the secret of her birth. But 
a second problem arises. The girl suddenly inherits a vast 
fortune from a man who had been her mother’s lover before 
her marriage and who is, in reality, her own father. Again 
the old lady, with her vast experience of life, is asked to 
bring her diplomacy into play and break the news to the 
supposed father. Again it is discovered that he had always 
known this secret. Twice the child’s future has been in 
danger of being wrecked. Twice it has been saved by an 
incredible instinct, which she shares with her parents and 
which always makes them sacrifice everything in favour of 
their future ; this ** instinct for happiness” is a mixture of 
very human common sense and extremely individual and 
independent thinking. 

According to my former classification of the French novel 
under five great headings, M. Maurois is in the tradition 
of Stendhal with whom, in his careful handling of social 
problems and of their conflicts with sentiment, he has much 
in common. 

Epovarb Ronit. 











Germany 
Unmasked 


By ROBERT DELL 


* Must be taken very seriously. . . The most 
lucid and intelligent work which has as yet been 
written in English upon modern Germany.’ 
Haro_p NICOLSON (Daily Telegraph) 
‘His evidence is sound, abundant and power- 
fully presented. . . Its general argument compels 
assent.’—Manchester Guardian 
‘ Much that is acute and convincing. . . . The 
dissection of Nazi doctrine is excellently done.’ 
Times Literary Supplement 
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An Oxonian Looks Back 
By LEWIS R. FARNELL 

‘ Altogether a vivid contribution to the history of 

Oxford.’—The Times 


* Quite certainly one of the best books of reminis- 
cences that has appeared for years.’—The Listener 
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Fiction 


By WILLIAM PLOMER 





The Cat Jumps. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 


By Elizabeth Bowen. 
Translated by Eric 


The High House. By Simonne Ratel. 

Sutton. (The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d.) 
‘The Lost Hero. By Robert Speaight. (Peter Davies. 7s. 6d.) 
Tenderness. By John Lindsey. (Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d.) 
Som people mistrust cleverness because they lack it, and 
some because they are clever enough to recognize the limita- 
tions and dangers that sometimes go with it. The first-rate 
novelist is always clever, but his cleverness is of course disci- 
plined: he uses it, not to obtain easy effects, but to lend bril- 
liance where brilliance is needed, and to make seriousness 
delightful. Many of our novelists are, alas, not at all clever 
and so can never be first-rate, and indeed reviewers and 
readers alike must often wonder why so many novels are 
written. Do the authors hanker for money and fame? Are 
they “‘ expressing themselves ’’ ? The answer to both ques- 
tions must be in the affirmative, but the true purpose of the 
novel, as of any work of art, is in the first place to describe 
life from a new angle, and that is a thing which few are clever 
enough to do. 

The very word ‘ clever” originally meant “ quick at 
Seizing ** and is related to the word ‘* claws,” and women are 
as a rule much quicker in the uptake than men and get their 
claws quicker into their quarry, often in its most vulnerable 
parts. Just as cleverness seems to be found more often in 
female novelists than male ones, so it seems to be more often 
their enemy. It would be possible to suggest instances of 
women writers in recent years whose cleverness has made them 
secm fussy or affected, trying to score a bull’s-eye with every 
sentence and afraid or unable to keep cool. All the same, 
cleverness is welcome because it is rare, and if we do not praise 
without reservations the works of certain women writers 
umong us, we may be glad of their achievements. Miss Eliza- 
beth Bowen is certainly a cause for rejoicing. The Cat Jumps 
is a book of short stories, and like perhaps all books of short 
stories it is not of equal impressiveness throughout. When 
it is good it is very good, and when it is not it is only clever. 
In one or two of the less successful stories there is a distinct 
sense of straining after effect, and that of course is an artistic 
fault, but in the best ones cleverness is made to serve im- 
portant issues, and the tension then becomes emotional, as is 
proper. The best of all, called The Disinherited, shows what 
Miss Bowen can do when all her powers are called into play. 
Here her prevailing concern with the foibles of the leisured 
upper middle class rises higher than comedy. The frivolity 
and weakness of the characters has turned into the moral 
decay that afflicts those whom “the old order has left 
stranded, while the new offers them no place.” But they are 
not freakish. They include the youngish men and women 
who rush about the countryside in cars trying to palliate 
their condition. They include the old lady playing bridge, the 
criminal chauffeur, and Miriam, who does Devonshire Teas 
at one-and-six and Dainty Teas a la carte. An acute comment 
on contemporary life, this is a brilliant piece of writing. A 
volume that also includes The Tommy Crans, The Needle-Case 
and Her Table Spread must be warmly recommended. 

The faults of The High House—occasional mawkishness, 
a ruthless stroke of coincidence at the most critical moment, 
and a feminism at times slightly hysterical—are outweighed 
by its energetic presentation of a central conflict. A young 
woman of a French provincial family, after being “ moulded 
into gentleness, patience, -self-effacement and resignation ” 
marrics a heavy, selfish savant who takes her to live in a 
lonely, rat-ridden, windswept house in the Auvergne. He 
is a man “‘ damned to go through life without seeing, without 
hearing anything of what makes life gracious, his own and 
other people's lives,” and she feels that she has been “ flung 
bound, bewildered and helpless, into a conflict with wild 
beasts.” She finds consolation in children, two of her own 
and one adopted, and it eventually becomes clear that she 
has * flung herself wildly into maternity, for want of outside 
distractions.” She wants to bring the children up “ by methods 
born of light—love and confidence ; not by the methods of 
darkness and chaos—terror and whipping.’ But her husband 
* would understand nothing, he was blinded by jealousy, 


‘ ‘ 





<= 


a veritable dementia of jealousy and hatred,” and he driyg 
her to some savage generalizations : 













“Oh man, man, blundering, mischievous and _ destructiy 
creature, dazzled by his own intelligence, and, in all else besot 
below the very beasts ; crass, obtuse, ridiculous bully, barring th, 
highway of nature. .. . Me, me, me, apoplectic, hideous, magey, 



















line me! Oh, to sweep him from the earth, every man of him, 


and breathe—breathe at last!” 








We see a great deal of the children. Not unskilfully drawn, 








they are at times painful, as when the little boy thinks of J 





ee 


his sister as “a mysterious little creature, partly will 









the-wisp, partly white cat, 


and partly little girl,” or wha : 











the little girl rhapsodizes about ‘‘ the marvellous soft moon. | 





light, fragrant with fairies’ breath,’’ or when she address 
her mother as “ Darling and Best, my treasure, my lovely, 
my white narcissus.” 


But in spite of this the book has a) 
















certain atmosphere and vividness, and is not without valu | 








as a study of the effect a certain kind of man can have ong 


certain kind of woman, and of motherhood turned morbid, 









Whatever their good or bad points, the two remaining | 











books on this list do not suffer from an excess of cleverness, | 





If there still exists a public for a certain type of hackneyed 
romanticism, for a pompous manner, and characters invested 









with a false theatrical glamour in a limelight never for an | 





instant dimmed, Mr. Robert Speaight should find numerous 








admirers. In the pages of the aptly-named Lost Hero feature 5 








are ‘“ chiselled,” slightly sardonic expressions play about |- 












thin but aristocratic mouths, evening clothes are of cours | 
‘‘ immaculate,” a man cannot be rich without being a) 
‘* Napoleon of finance *’ nor a woman beautiful without being | 
“the pride of the pampas, the Aphrodite of the Andes,” a | 
villain’s face has an ** incandescent but malevolent loveliness,” © 
while as for the hero himself, an ‘* excessively handsome” 


tennis champion and airman from the Argentine, he must of 
course be * somebody important to the Gods, endowed by 
them with beauty and power, with courage and skill, always 
to be involved in some high contest . . .”? His conversation 
may be sampled. He can “* exclaim ” with a “ sudden access 
of feeling” : 

“Strange that the religion which claims a monopoly of the 
supernatural should be wedded to the contemplation of decay, 
that the brokers of Eternal Life should be so preoccupied with 
the details of death.” 


When he makes love he says, “ I'll not deny myself the 
grandeur of my loving. I claim the fulfilment of your passion, | 


your tenderness, your companionship,” and more in the 
same vein. ‘ Come,’ was all the Aphrodite of the Andes 


could reply, “* as she took his hand and led him forth into the | 


afternoon.” Had she been American she would probably 
have asked him if he had gone cuckoo, but she was already 


used to his unconscious humour. Describing Peru, had he not | 


**made her see again the rare sugar-canes and eucalyptus 
trees, the occasional bananas .. .” ? 

After this, Mr. Lindsey’s simplicities are almost disarming. 
Tenderness, a tale of village life, is written for the most part 
in the style of a child’s primer : 

‘The kettle boiled and she made the tea. She poured out the 
two cups of strong, brown tea and called, not moving from her 
seat on the curb, she called, ‘ Your tea, father.’ . . . She was 
vlad. Her father entered the kitchen. The dog lay at the door 
outside. It did not enter the room. It was not allowed to enter 
the room. It knew its place. It lay on the mat outside the 
door, panting.” 


‘Such stylistic infantilism is only acceptable when it has 


something vital to convey. Mr. Hemingway, for example, 
has played some remarkable tunes on one string, and made 


‘magic with monosyllables, but Mr. Lindsey has really nothing 


to tell us. His characters moralize a little in this strain : 


«  . . She saw that there were only two realities in life, that 
suffering was the common lot of mankind, and tenderness the 
gift to assuage that suffering.” 


But for the most part they are so taken up with pouring 
out cups of tea, lighting pipes, and other commonplace 





er ice 








matters, that they have no time left to impress themselves 
on the reader, 
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THE MONEY MUDDLE 
By JAMES P. WARBURG.. 7s. 6d. net 


A practical banker explains why, in his opinion, the basic 
trouble of the modern world is not a money trouble. 


WILL ROOSEVELT SUCCEED? 
By FENNER BROCKWAY. 6s. net 
“ His spirited account of the special visit he paid to study 
President Roosevelt’s plan in actual operation is the 
best and most informative I have seen.” 

—Daily Telegraph. 


YARLYLE 
IN OLD AGE 


By DAVID ALEC WILSON and D. WILSON 
MACARTHUR. 4 plates, 15s. net 


The sixth dnd final volume of this monumental life of 
Carlyle, which ranks amorg the greatest biographies of 
the post-War years. 


ESSAYS PRESENTED 
TO C. G. SELIGMAN 


A collection of essays on ethnological subjects by A. C: 
Haddon, FE. E. Evans-Pritchard, Raymond Firth, M. J. 
Herskovitz, A. M. Hocart, L. S. B. Leakey, R. H. 
Lowie, B. Malinowski, R. R. Marett, C. K. Meek, J. L. 
Myres, R. S. Rattray, Audrey Richards, I. Schapera, 
Brenda Seligman, Edward Westermarck, and — 
21s. net 


CHILDREN OF THE 
YELLOW EARTH 
By Prof. J. G. ANDERSSON. With 32 plates and a 
map, 25s. net 
“In his ten years’ work as an archeologist in China he 
made some momentous discoveries, which he recerds in 
this very attractive book for the general reader.” 


—Daily Mail. 


MRS ANNIE BESANT 
By T. BESTERMAN. 8 plates, 10s. 6d. net 
“A portrait of one of the most remarkable women of 
our time. Her career, in this honest biography, is a 
product of an unbalanced era, the major fruits of which 
are the twins, Communism and Fascism.”—A/orning Pest. 


and the best-selling 


J x 
MERCHANTS OF DEATH 

By H. C. ENGELBRECHT and F. C. HANIGHEN. 
32 plates, 7s. 6d. net 

The exposure of the sinister activities of the armaments 

mng, which is reaching a wider and wider public, is 

being preached’ upon, and is being used in the U.S.A. 

as the basis of a Senate Inquiry. 








india’s Coral Strand 
RICHARD OKE 
Author of Frolic Wind. 


* Remarkably good—rare and unusual ’—Richard Sunre 
in Time and Tide. 

‘ The greatest fun—imagination as fresh as the morning.’ 
—Everyman. 7.6 


Young George 
F. O. MANN 


A long rich London novel by the author of Albert Grope. 
“An even more than Wellsian ampleness.’—Time-> 
Literary Supplement. 8G 


Strawberry Roan 
A. G. STREET 


*An exceptionally delightful book, now reprinted in a 
cheap edition—a masterpiece, and one of the best novels 
I have read for years.—Bechhofer Roberts in the New 
English Weekly (The Faber Library). 3,6 


archy and mehitabel 
DON MARQUIS 


archy—the world’s most famous cockroach. mehitabel 
—the only cat Gerald Gould has ever really loved. If 
you have not met them, meet them now for 5.7 


Just Out 
A History of 


The World War 


1914-1918 
LIDDELL HART 


Founded on the author’s shorter history, The Rea! Wur, 
published in 1930. 

‘ Out-and-out the best war history yet.’—Aircraftman 
T. E. Shaw. 


635 pages 


To My Son 


—in Confidence 
MILES MANDER 


The well-known film actor and producer gives his young 
son the benefit of his wide experience of life. An out- 
spoken, unconventional book. 5~ 


26 maps 8 6 
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Current Literature 


MARTIN LUTHER: THE MAN AND HIS GOD 
By Brian Lunn 


We learn from the brief statement on the wrapper that this 
book (Nicholson and Watson, 12s. 6d.) is ‘‘a spirited bio- 
graphy,” and it would be foolish to quarrel over the choice of 
adjective. Certainly the introductory chapter, which is 
entitled ‘* A Thunderstorm and a Vow,” will lead the reader 
into believing that Mr. Lunn means to avoid at all costs a 
humdrum incursion into matters spiritual. In the first para- 
graph Martin Luther, garbed as a young law student, comes on 
the stage, accompanied by the same natural phenomena. as 
the Witches in Macbeth, Mephistopheles and the remorse- 
stricken heroes of Byron : 

‘For quite a long time the thunder was desultory, but as he 
came over the hill it seemed as though the storm, out of a sudden 
caprice, had decided on business. The casual illumination of the 
sky crystallized into jagged tearing lines; the distant rumblings 
became the deep protests of an angry God. He passed near a 
solitary elm: suddenly it stood aflame against the grey sky as 
though the life in every vein were turned to fire, and in tho simul- 
taneous clap it seemed to roar defiance from its trunk through every 
twig and root fibre. As the exultant vision of the elm faded Martin’s 
spirit was filled with apprehension.”’ 

Fortunately, Mr. Lunn does not indulge too much in this 
style of modern picturesque biography. The task of com- 
pressing into readable form the multifarious activities of the 
great Reformer keeps him most of the time at a safe distance 
from the pathetic fallacy and, as a matter of fact, his book 
as a whole is a compact and succinct account of Luther’s life 
and thought. The record of works on Luther occupies one 
and a half of the huge catalogue volumes in the British 
Museum, and it would be too much to expect Mr. Lunn to 
throw a new light on a subject that involves so many centuries 
of thought. He is a pleasant guide and brings us to the custom- 
ury stopping places: the posting of the theses at Witten- 
berg, the drama at Worms, the debates with Melanchthon and 
Erasmus, the controversy over  transubstantiation, the 
Peasants’ Revolt. But it is difficult to guess what kind of 
nudience Mr. Lunn has in mind. He pays indeed a tribute to 
the religious tolerance or perhaps indifference of our age by 














A. G. STREET 
Land Everlasting 


2nd Impression printing. 7s. 6d. net. 


Anywhere for a 
News Story 


The Personal Narratives of 13 Adventurers in search of 


News. 7s. 6d. net. 


R. MARTIN DU GARD 
The Thibaults (If) 


A New Volume of Du Gard’s famous saga of French middle- 
class life. Translated by Stuart Gilbert. 7s. 6d. net. 
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ne 
citing political examples of today in order. to illustrate ¢ 
furious passions which theological niceties raised in the hy 
breast some hundreds of years ago. But to an audience which 
knew little of the Reformation and the advance in freedom pf 
mind which it inaugurated, it is to be feared that Mr. Lunn, 
agreeable book would not bring a sense of spiritual momey. 
tousness. Many of Luther's sayings which appear to us noy 
as mere truisms were greater than themselves, greater than th, 
man himself. They were tons of bricks, avalanches and moy, 
ing mountains, civilization changing itself. Mr. Lunn giyg 
us a vividly human picture of the man, but he is too equahk 
to grapple with the age. It is a depressing fact that one cy 
only get an idea of all that was at stake in the sixteent) 
century from those old-fashioned tomes of furious and savay 
abuse in which Luther or the Pope is a monster of blasphemy 
craft and iniquity according to the side on which the learng 
author happened to be. 


SUNSHINE AND SHADOWS OVER A LONG LIfz 
By Lady Mary Meynell 

Lady Mary Meynell’s book (Murray, 12s.) is a social pictur 
pervaded by simple goodness, piety and charm. Its phil. 
sophy is sound but never deep; sometimes it is trite. The 
references to historical events like the Franco-Prussian 
War are merely pale reflections on English life, but Lady 
Mary can draw a good picture of life in Rome under Pip 
Nono. 
book is one of English and Scottish homes. Except fo 
her and her family’s parts in the War, it is mainly placid, 
a picture of good work done by high-minded men and 
women whose natural task was to be actively good neigh. 
bours to all around them and who thereby won affection ani 
respect from all. There was no lack of intelligence too in the 
world of her youth. Her father and brother, Lords Crawford, 


In spite of much travel and life in Florence, he : 


were the most gifted amateurs of their day in several arts and | 
sciences ; as discerning collectors of rare and beautiful things, F 


they enriched their own and other libraries and museuns, 
Out of London, Haigh and Dunecht were the homes of he 
childhood ; Hoar Cross and Temple Newsam those of her 
married life. Without emphasis she makes plain what good 
those great houses could do. She recognizes that their day is 
passed, and that the responsibilities of their owners, however 
nobly fulfilled, are changed. There is no resentment here, only 
kindliness, charity and affection for old and young. Such an 
example of a woman’s power as that of the hard-working, 
masterful, magnificent, god-fearing, benevolent autocrat, her 
sister-in-law, Mrs. Meynell-Ingram, is not likely to retin, 
Most of the names are familiar and the picture of her brother. 
in-law, the late Lord Halifax, comes aptly today. The book 
is illustrated with photographs. 


BELMONTE THE MATADOR 
By Henry Baerlein 


In 1914-1918, while Europe was engaged in international 3 
slaughter, bayonetting and blowing itself up, Spain was 7 
busier than ever with its national sport of ** butchering” 


bulls instead : 
fighting. There had appeared in Spanish rings an ugly 
little man, Juan Belmonte, who fought as no one else; as 
it was known to be ‘ impossible ” to fight. An idol anda 


1913-1920 was the Golden Age of bull | 


multi-millionaire, in 1921 he went to Lima for the winter 7 


season and failed to return until 1924. Three years later 


he retired for good—until his reappearance under a month ago, | 


at the ripe age of 42 in Nimes. 
announced last winter, vet in his recently-published book 
on Belmonte (Thornton Butterworth, 10s. 6d.) Mr. Baerlein 
makes no mention of it. With this exception all the facts 
of Belmonte’s romantic career are here, engagingly recounted 
by Mr. Baerlein ; he fails, however, to give us any valuable 
critical assessment of Belmonte’s work in the ring—an 
omission odd enough in the biography of a_ bullfighter, 
extraordinary when the subject of the biography happens 
to be the greatest forero of all time, and deplorable in the 
introduction to English readers of a man who is first and 
foremost an artist. That he should have expressed his 
personality in the form of the bullfight is almost by the 
way; he revolutionized and embellished that form, but as 
a bullfighter made and an artist born. In this case critical 
notices quoted from the Spanish Press hardly take the place 
of a first-hand valuation. Only the assumption that 
Mr. Hemingway may have created a small Anglo-Saxon 
public eager to learn more of bullfighting could justify 4 
merely popular biography of Belmonte in English ; for surely 
most readers of Death in the Afternoon were interested in 
its authorship, not its subject ; and to others already familiar 
with the business and beauties of the arena the many 
anecdotes of Belmonte’s life are an old story. But for those 
recently introduced to the attraction of Spain and_ the 
mysteries of the bullring this book will make welcome reading; 
though surely even they will notice, amid much that 1 
pleasant, much that is missing. It would be difficult for any 
author, however gifted, to write a Life of Nijinsky without 
having seen him dance and knowing little of ballet in general. 


This ‘* come-back ”’ was 
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US noe JOHNSON 

than the 

nd mo Edited by G. BIRKBECK HILL, 

pa now re-issued in Four Volumes revised by 

pe L. F. POWELL 

re: (India Paper, two volumes) 84/- net 
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sphemy, “ By common consent the best of English 

learned biographies is James Boswell’s * Life of Johnson,’ 

and, equally by common consent, the best edition 
~ of it is that produced by Dr. George Birkbeck Hill 
> LIFE in 1887. . In the opinion of most properly 
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qualified persons the third edition (just reprinted 
by the Oxford University Press at a remarkably 
low price) can be taken as the definitive form of 
the book. * Times Literary Supplement. 

Ore ote ‘duals book has been classically revised 
by a . scholar fresh from ‘the severe discipline of 
the Oxford Dictionary.” On every page something 
is added to our knowledge of Johnson. 


Morning | Post. 


AFTER SHELLEY 


LETTERS OF T. J]. HOGG TO 
JANE WILLIAMS 


Edited by SYLVA NORMAN. 7/6 net 


No one who is interested in Shelleyana 
will like to miss this book. . 
Robert Lynd in the News Chronicle. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS z 
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INFERIORITY 
COMPLEX 
eradicated 


An Inferiority Complex is a disturbance in the Subconscious Mind 
which manifests itself in self-consciousness and lack of confidence— 
in nervous mannerisms, worry and timidity, lack of enterprise, in 
weakness of will and indecision. Its orgin lies in experiences and 
influences during your personality- -development which may be 
entirely forgotten, but their effects remain in the form of a “ dis- 
turbance centre” in Subconsciousness which sends out powerful 
Negative impulses. 

You cannot control these impulses—to fight them by direct effort 
increases their strength—but you can remove them altogether and 
build up in their place a new personality with powerful positive 
impulses, generating forces within yourself which will help instead 
of hinder, which will carry you forward towards a happier, 
healthier, fuller, more successful life. 

This you can now do—yourself—simply and inexpensively, 
by your own efforts, in the privacy of your own home. Send 
coupon or write to-day for Free Book! 

You have only one life to live. Let the past go! Begin life again 
with the glorious promise of happy expression of the power that lies 
within your personality self-reconstructed into one strong harmonious 
unity. 

Millions pass through life in tragic ignorance of their unused 
capacity for achievement. Do not be misled by the belief that you 
have a certain fixed kind of temperament. Cease to resign yourself 
to patient endurance of circumstances. Shape your own fortunes, 
bring out your latent abilities, increase your personal value, measured 
both in money and influence. 

Personal Interviews Wednesdays & Thursdays. 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF 
PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, LTD. 


1 (B.R.2) LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.4———, 
Please send me FREE BOOK “I CAN... AND I WILL.” 
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HOLIDAY READING 


UPHILL 


by Evelyn Wrench 


“Sir Evelyn Wrench’s autobiography deserves all the 
nice things that have been said about it. And that is 
high praise, because I remember few books of its kind 
in recent years that have been more cordially welcomed.” 
—CLENNELL WILKINSON in 
LONDON MERCURY. 


“As fascinating as any novel.,.—GLASGOIV HERALD, 
8/6 net from all booksellers, 
IVOR NICHOLSON & WATSON LTD., 
44. Essex Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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MOSCOW THEATRE 
FESTIVAL 
SEPT. 1-10. 
3 weeks’ tour from £26, 
leaving London August 25. 
Plays will be given at the most famous theatres, produced 


by Stanislavski, Meyerhold, Tairov, etc. The tour includes 
ordinary sightseeing as well as visits to the theatres. 


Many other interesting tours to U.S.S.R.—visiting Lenin- 
grad, the Volga, Kiev, Caucasus, etc—irom £1 per day 
fully inclusive. 


Enquiries to :— 


INTOURIST Ltd. 


(Official Agents of U.S.S.R. State Travel Bureau.J 
Bush House, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2, 


or any leading Travel Agency. 
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Motoring 


THERE will no doubt be protests. against this statement, 
but I maintain, as I have done for many years, that you 
do not discover how good your car is until you have had 
it a long time and until you have driven many thousands 
of miles on long and arduous tours, preferably abroad, 


where you are constantly meeting the pick of the world’s - 


cars. Obviously, if your car is not much good you will 
never reach that stage. Long before you plan a journey 
to the Western Glens, to the Pyrenees, to Connemara, or 
even to the Riviera you will have got thoroughly sick of it 
and bought another, but if you have chosen a real com- 
panion, such as I have the supreme fortune to own, you 
will begin to appreciate its innumerable virtues at about 
the time when other people are choosing their third or 
fourth. There is nothing like respectable age to bring 
out a good car’s qualities. An unashamed truism, per- 
haps, but one that is in considerable danger of being 
overlooked in the yearly rush of “ entirely new” or 
** re-designed ” models. 

There are certain things every sensible person wants 
from his car if he is going to keep it after driving, say 
10,000 miles, but the first is absolute reliability. Very 
few cars are guilty today of that celebrated misde- 
meanour that years ago we used to call breaking down. 
They do not break down, they very seldom let you 
down, save in the matter of accessories and the like. 
The lights fail, occasionally, in just the same merry old 
way, and jets get choked and brakes wear out, but the 
car goes on. If it is a very good one, let us frankly say 
an expensive one of the hand-made sort, it will continue 
to.go on. If it is a cheap one it will stop going on in 
just that carefree manner after a certain time. It has 
every right to. Two hundred pounds’ worth of material, 
skill and workmanship cannot give you seven hundred 
pounds’ worth of dependability. After a due pause, with 
a bill, the cheap car will start again, not quite as good 
as hew but definitely better than it was. The other car 
will go on and on, ageing so imperceptibly that you only 
notice her years in the cut of her radiator and the line 
of her body. Presently she becomes really old, long out 
of date so far as appearance goes or fittings or even 
comfort, yet modern as tomorrow where consistency of 
behaviour is concerned. Day after day, month after 
month, year after year she gives precisely the same 
results. It may be that at highest engine-speeds she is 
a mile or two slower; it is just as likely that it is your 
own right foot that forbears to press too hard on the 
accelerator, out of sympathy for a gallant machine. In 
all ways she contrives to give you the same deep pleasure 
she did on the day she was pronounced as well and truly 
run-in and you could do what you liked with her. 

That is true reliability, compared with which a 1934 
** sweeping skirted tail,’ or whatever it is called, is less 
than nothing. - The 1934 skirted one, sweeping tail. and 
all, may very likely outlast your 1927 plain car, innocent 
of ringlets, and become in her turn an object of patron- 
izing interest to the children of 1940, but in the mean- 
time you know a secret happiness with your ancient one 
that very few new owners realize. When the times come 
to start off, perhaps at half a day’s notice, to the other 
side of Europe, it is with your own comforts that you 
are concerned and not with the special needs of the car. 
She has none, but you will want clothes and food. You 
claim hourly attention, she wants fuel and oil and 
nothing else. Never sell a good car because she is old, 
unless she is old enough to be frail and therefore beginning 
to be expensive. The really good cars of this world are 
not'nearly so numerous as you would think. If you doubt 
this view, read the columns of second-hand cars for sale 
in any of the motor papers. There you will see names of 
glory and splendour linked to prices that are very far 
below those mentioned in the catalogues. The owners 
of these cannot, in reason, be all ‘ going abroad.” 
Whatever the reasons may be they allege for selling, 
not one can credibly be ridding himself of a car he 
really likes, unless he is too poor to keep it. Generally 
sp’ king I believe you can take it for granted that a 
car is sold for one of two reasons only—because its 
owner cannot afford its upkeep, or because its performance 


Making the Old Car Do 


: is falling off. As in the buying of everything in the world, 


‘your horsehair-and-spring upholstery and fitting either 
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from houses to a packet of cigarettes, you run a certajp 
risk in buying a car. You may get a very good one, yoy 
may not. If you do, you will be a fool to sell it befor 
you must. a 

There is another very real joy in owning an old and goo © 
car, and that is in “ making her do.” You cannot giye 
her tail a sweep or make a skirt for it, except at absun 
expense and no profit, and I do not imagine you want to 
fasten a chromium-plated meatsafe in front of he 
radiator to make her look as if the engine was where it js 
not—that hideous fashion that has swept the world and, 
in its passage, some of the most eminent and sober-sided 
concerns off the feet of their common sense and their taste, 
You cannot, luckily, reduce the clearance to the ridiculous 
point achieved by some of the “ nut-shell ” types, nor 
can you, save at forbidding cost, fit self-changing gears 
or freewheels, but you can do quite a lot to give her and 
you a new interest in life on the open road. Have you 
ever tried the experiment of fitting lighter tyres? I do 
not necessarily mean tyres of narrower section, though if 
your suspension is first-class this can sometimes be done 
with complete success, but covers of lighter weight. If 
your engine is of much lower power than say 24 you will 
be astonished at the difference heavy tyres make to its 
output. The weight of the covers normally fitted to my 
own 16 h.p. car is about 21 lb. In the course of various 
experiments I have tried covers weighing between 18 lb, 
and 28 lb. With the latter the maximum speed of the 
car was reduced by. no less than 12 miles an hour; with 
the former the liveliness, the acceleration and the hill 
climbing were improved to an extraordinary extent. The |~ 
lighter cover cannot last as long as the heavy, but all 
good tyres are so long-lived today that the loss in wear is 
nothing compared with the gain in efficiency. Perhaps 
this is a very old discovery. It is a very useful one. 

It is easier, for instance, than fitting new carburettors. 
Save in very special circumstances where a_ particular 
type of carburettor is proved to be unsatisfactory, I do | 
not believe in making a change. I have tested carburet- 
tors for years (I will test no more) and I have very 
seldom found that there was any serious difference, in the 
long run, between any of the best makes. In that long 
run you will find that apart from one or two unimportant 
features they are all much of a muchness. This is worth 
remembering. On the other hand I have found it worth 
while fitting a first-class magneto in place of a coil-and- 
distributor. I have found—others may not—that it gives 
easier starting and certainly higher maximum speed 
and greater flexibility. I remain content with my 
vacuum petrol-feed because it is reliable and because the 
tank is of a decent size. In case of failure one can get | 
home by refilling it at the rate of nearly a gallon a time. I | 
once had to. I would try the experiment of using colloidal 
graphite in the sump if the oil-consumption is heavy. I 
hardly like to write down what a difference this concoction 
has made to an aged engine. It is quite enough to say that 
for the past 5,000 miles the consumption has been far [ 
lower than it has ever been,.so low, in fact, that one begins 
to worry over the reliability of the oil-gauge. I do not 
know what disadvantages there may be, but if I discover 
any I will announce them as they appear. 

Finally, for the moment at least, there is the all- 
important question of your bodily comfort. By scrapping 




































pneumatic or the new rubber filling you can transform 
your car. I have used pneumatic cushions, of various 
designs, for ten years, and I have no hesitation in saying 
that they are the most important development of coach- 
building. They completely insulate you from vibration, 
they hold you rock-steady all day and they do not, 
contrary to popular prejudice, get hot. They weigh very 
little and they are the easiest type to keep clean. 
Finish the vibration-abolishing job by fitting a spring- 
spoked wheel and replacing your carpet-mat with 4 
sorbo-rubber one. You will be surprised at the peace 
that follows to feet and ears. None of these changes 1s 
expensive, and every one will put you deeper in love with 
the old car, Joun PRIOLEAU. 

































